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edkinatiaa is in 
Hi vill the plywood 
airplane smash the avia- 


tion bottleneck? 
See: The Plywood Plane Is Here 








Explosion 
Why are sales lost? Why 
can’t some salesmen sell? 
There’s a reply to every 


reason you can give 
See: 25 Sales Alibis Exploded 








Training 


Job-training steps forth 


to ease shortage of men 
with skills. How 13 job- 


training plans work 
See: One Job on One Machine 
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We're not neutral... 
just impartial 


*“*...and may the best man win!” says the Owens- 


Illinois representative. No referee ever said that with 
more sincerity than we say it in the battle of Glass 
versus Metal for preference as a packaging material. 

Owens-Illinois makes containers of glass and of 
metal. We are not neutral, for we are on both sides. 
We are impartial—and that means something to you 
if you market packaged products. 

It means you get unbiased counsel from an organi- 
zation equipped to deliver either metal or glass con- 
tainers, whichever your product needs. You benefit 
by many pioneering advances in both fields, such as 







Duraglas containers and exclusive new metal package 
ideas. You get practical advice from men experienced 
in solving production problems, should you change 
from metal to glass or glass to metal. You get expert 
help from our Packaging Research Laboratory on any 
phase of designing, processing or packing. 

Nor is that all. Your package can be completed to 
your—and your customers’ — satisfaction with Owens- 
Illinois metal or molded closures. And delivered to 
your plant in O-I-made corrugated shipping cartons. 

All this you get in full measure when you put your 
packaging questions up to Owens-Illinois. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS « METAL CONTAINERS + CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo + Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
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O investment is worry-proof. No security 

is good enough to forget. What the right 

kind of Investment Service can do for intelligent, 

conservative investors is to save them from need- 

less confusion and groundless fears. It can help 

to dispel the anxieties that assail the average man 

or woman who undertakes to manage money 
without benefit of counsel. 


Fears vs. Fundamentals 


N investor’s views of economic forces should 

be rooted in fact rather than in mere hopes 

and fears. Successful investment does not lean 

on hunches, tip-offs, rumors and scares. It rests 

squarely on fundamentals. Only by following 

a program that is factual and realistic, will the 

investor have the courage to act rightly at the 
right time. 


NVESTING for protection and profit does not 
just naturally “happen’”’, the way apples grow 

on trees. Investment success is won only by pains- 
taking effort. It is like the mastery of an engineer, 
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What’s Worrying You NOW? | 


Are you holding securities in any company the future 


Why Worry? 


the skill of a physician, the technique of an 
architect or any other professional attainment. 


R that reason we emphasize the two-score 
years of endeavor that have gone into the 
upbuilding of Babson’s Reports. This back- 
ground is at your command. It will help you 
replace futile foreboding with constructive safe- 
guards. In the world of investments: Worry 
will not work! 





Three-Point Program 


The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment 
Service is to help the investor to Protect Principal, 
Provide Income, and Build Up Capital. It makes 
you the beneficiary of forty years of continuous 
advisory experience. These four decades cover 5 
booms, 5panics, 8 Administrations, World War I 
and now World War II. 


To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal 
Investment Service applies to your own circum- 
stances and problems, ask us to send you further 
information. Remember that ceaseless change 
is constantly switching yesterday’s investments 
into tomorrow’s speculations. Where do your 
holdings stand today? 


f which feel is in doubt? Would i Bab ’ R 
caowiag--twidhout thargt vk A on ig 1 a son S eports 


vestors receiving Babson’s Reports are being advised 
to hold or sell the securities of that company? 

If so, ask for our opinion of the security on which 
you are in doubt. 


Pin This Notice to Your Request 
v. 69-1M 


Incorporated 
Roger W. Babson, President 


Babson Park, Mass. 











9, Investment Advisors Since 1904 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer of these securities 

for sale or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. The offering is made 

only by the offering prospectus which, however, does not constitute an offer by any underwriter 

to sell these securities in any state to any person to whom it is unlawful for such 
underwriter to make such offer in such state. 


New Issue October 22, 1940 


$29,000,000 
Columbus and Southern Ohio Electric Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 314% Series due 1970 


Price 107% 


plus accrued interest from September 1, 1940, to the date of delivery 


Copies of the offering prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 

(one of the underwriters named in such prospectus) only by persons to 

whom the undersigned may legally offer these securities under applicable 
securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
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Looking for a “Different : Holiday Greeting 
for Your Cleithmas Cuil List 7 Nos 


THE SALESMANS DIARY 
Featuring 2 C. Tarbes’ Daity Pap Pallets for 191 


© In quantity costs no more than an original Greeting Card ® Plain indi- 
vidual mailing envelope included on all orders ® Mails for 1c postage 
© Will act as a year-round reminder of your thoughtfulness and discernment 


~ Prices and Complete Details i Page 6 
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No Landslide. 


Contrast third-term Candidate Roose- 
velt’s 1933 pledges with his perform. 
ances. “Woe and woe and _ lamenta- 
tion!” 


Debts don’t bother Roosevelt—or other 
scions of wealth. Until the inescapable 
day of reckoning comes. 


Training of skilled workers too long 
has been derailed. ’ 


To the Maritime Commission: How 
much do you (needlessly) mulct us. 
payers of the bills, for ship launch- 
ings? 


When this question is publicly an- 
swered, Wow! 


Franklin D. Roosevelt couldn't be 
called a “retiring” politician. 


War orders undermine solid prosper- 
ity. 


Strip the New Deal of its unbridled 
spending—of your money and mine— 
and what would it have accomplished? 


Recalls Harry Lauder’s experience with 
the boardinghouse keeper who told 
him that after “cleaning” the things 
(sausages) he bought for his Sunday 
breakfast, there wasn’t much left. 


An account of General Johnson’s final 
fiery session with President Roosevelt 
would constitute Scoop No. 1. One day 
the public will get it. 


What Latin America wants—always 
has wanted—from the U. S. is money. 
money, money. 


Further lending should be conducted 
most discriminately. 


The draft will impose very slight draft 
upon American industrial and employ- 
ment progress. 


Now for November 5! 
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ONE THING is certain in this crazy 
world: The defense program is going 
to require better relations between 
management and stockholders. 


To give just one reason—profits won't 
be what they normally would be with 
an equal volume of business. That isn’t 
news to ForBES readers; but it will be 
news to a lot of stockholders when they 
get next year’s statements. 


Will they start yelling for the manage- 
ment’s scalp? Or will they take their 
medicine as one more sacrifice for the 
defense of the country? 


Which attitude they’ll take depends on 
how well their company has developed 
sound relations with them. It’s not an 
easy job. But it can be done—it is 
being done. In an early issue, an au- 
thority will come up with specific ideas 
for cementing a bond of common in- 
terest between companies and share- 


holders. 


* 


The young fellow who asks you how 
to go about getting a job will probably 
receive some sound advice. But we sus- 
pect that you’d be a lot happier if you 
could show him something in print on 
the subject. 


That’s why a man who has placed 
nearly 50,000 people in jobs in the last 
20 years is soon scheduled to reveal 
the methods which he thinks are best. 
And he ought to know. 


* 


Also listed as coming events are more 
Private Enterprise contest papers; 
what national defense will do to distri- 
bution and selling; why high-wage 
plants sometimes have labor troubles 
(that’s a subject which will be impor- 
tant before very long); some things 
that companies can do right now to get 
set for the days when war orders pass 
their peak; and a host of other geared- 
to-the-minute reports and articles. 
—THeE Eprrors. 
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Cover Photographs: 


Part of a plywood airplane being wheeled 
from bake oven to final assembly line. 
(Acme) 





This is what happens to most sales alibis! 


Veteran machinist James Weikel of Ed- 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co. instructs appren- 
tice James Cartwright. (Acme) 
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Are you « self-starter every Mon- 
'. day morning — and every other 
morning? 





“JANUARY, 1941 | 
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le isn’t the territery that makes the 
man. but the ether way ‘round. 


FRI. 10 Superior selling constitutes supreme 
patriotism, 
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PRICE SCHEDULE 


(U.S. Only. Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 
Leather Fabrikoid 
75c each 40c each 
70c each 3%c each 


1 to 106 copies.... 
10 te 50 copies.... 
51 to 100 copies.... 65c each 34c each 

101 to 500 copies.... @e each 3lc each 


Prices on 501 or more on request 


Diary mails for lc postage to any 
point in U. 8S. Envelopes FREE. 


Imprinting Company name on cover 
available only on orders of 11 or more. 
Add $1 for plate plus 4c a copy. Im- 
ss individual names on cover add 
20c each. No imprint orders accepted 
after December 1, 1940. REMITTANCE 
MUST ACCOMPANY IMPRINTS. 


5% discount on bulk orders of 11 or 
more postmarked by Nov. 15, 1940. Dis- 
count does not apply to imprint. 


Your seles manager will never let 
you down as long as you keep up 
conscientious effort. 


| WED. 8 








SAT. ti “Seek and ye shall find,” is « 
Biblical text seles managers could + 
SUN, 12 enlarge upon effectively to sales- 
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FEATURING, A STIMULATING PEP PELLET 
BY B. C. FORBES FOR EVERY DAY IN 1941 


This Diary Is Designed To: 


1. Provide business heads and sales executives with a 
cheerful, acceptable, economical daily buck-up for sales 
and other employees. 


2. Stimulate salesmen and other employees to become 
business boosters. 


a 


Enrich employees’ feeling of self-respect. 


a 


Enable workers to derive more joy from their jobs. 


oN 


Inspire courage, energy, resourcefulness. 


6. Offer timely hints on how to win the good-will of pros- 
pects and customers and how to exert personality. 


Choice of Fabrikoid Binding with Stained Edges 
or Genuine Leather with Real Gold Edges 


TO HELP YOUR MEN GET ON— 
GET ONE FOR EACH OF THEM! 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 11-1 


Please ship me prepaid ........ copies Fabrikoid Binding, ......... copies Genuine 
Leather Binding of “The Salesman’s Diary” for 1941 with B. C. FORBES Daily Pep 
Pellets. Enclosed is remittance of $.............. 

(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) (N.Y. C. orders, add 2% for Sales Tax.) 
Special 5% discount on orders of 11 or more postmarked by Nov. 15, 1940. 
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*“*“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’? 





Fact and Comment 


Why We Prefer Willkie 


This publication was founded to further the greatest 
good of the greatest number. The greatest good of the 
greatest number cannot be achieved if appalling unemploy- 
ment engulfs the country year after year, if there is main- 
tained in power at Washington an Administration blind to 
the ultimate reckoning when debts are piled up recklessly 
year in and year out, if Washington constantly destroys 
confidence by unreasoning hostility towards employment- 
givers and investors, if our highest political officeholders 
ceaselessly seek to incite class hatred. 

Franklin D. Rooosevelt and his Administration have 
been guilty of all that. 

Suppose Mr. Roosevelt were to occupy the White House 
for another eight years; and suppose he should act as he 
has heretofore acted, only more so. 

Where would our public debt be eight years hence? 
He has inflated it more than 55% thus far. 

How heavy would our taxes be in 1948-1949? Cost of 
government soared and soared under him even before he 
gleefully embraced the excuse of defense preparations to 
hit a new high as the world’s Number One Spender. 

Incalculably more serious: How near totalitarianism 
would we be eight long years from now if Roosevelt were 
to arrogate to himself more and more power after the 
pattern of his record to date, including his aspiration to 
compel the Supreme Court to become his lackey? 

No previous President ever hurled as many insults at 
the heads of other nations—notwithstanding that no pre- 
vious President was less able than Roosevelt to back up 
his blustering and saber-rattling by deadly blows. 

Wendell L. Wilkie has had practical business experience, 
has demonstrated his ability as an executive and organizer, 
knows that ceaseless, flagrant piling up of debts spells 
bankruptcy. Having been under fire on the battlefield, he 
hates war. 

Unlike his opponent, Willkie has had to sweat for a 
living from boyhood up, has been through the mill as both 
a wage earner and employer, has learned how to get along 
amicably with employees, poignantly fathoms the tragedy 
of enforced idleness, unemployment. 

Roosevelt has specialized in limitless spending of your 
money and mine, in discouraging capital-raising and em- 
ployment-providing, in fanning class hatred, in n (latterly) 
insulting heads of other nations. 


x 


Having intimately known Willkie for years, I know that, 
if elected, he would exercise a far higher, far more con- 
structive order of statesmanship. 


Business As Usual Short Of——— 


Business as usual short of interfering with preparedness. 
That should be America’s policy. Needless dislocation 
should be zealously avoided. Strong economic conditions 
are essential to a strong nation. We face staggering ex- 
penditures. Earning of income must be facilitated. Private 
enterprise and employment must be encouraged. 

This course is wise not only during the emergency. 
Its wisdom becomes even more clearly manifest when we 
look ahead to the end of the emergency. The less our 
normal economy has been disrupted, the easier will be the 
process of readjustment. Plain as ABC. 

Let Washington fixedly keep that in mind. If trans- 
cendently able, practical, business men are placed in posi- 
tions of responsibility, the danger of hasty, ill-considered, 
short-sighted action will be less than if bureaucrats reign 
unrestrainedly. 

President Roosevelt, please forthwith name an experi- 
enced business organizer as Co-ordinator. 


Non-Salesmen Become Salesmen 


Some of the best salesmen are not salesmen: They are 
other employees who come into contact with the public. 
Railway workers perhaps rate first honors, especially Pull- 
man conductors, dining car stewards, waiters, porters, 
with train conductors, ticket clerks, station employees well 
to the fore. Thanks to keen-minded, diplomatic manage- 
ments, all classes of railway workers, have been drilled 
in the sales value of courtesy, consideration, helpfulness— 
and of company-boosting. 

An excellent job has also been achieved by airlines, 
born since “the public be damned” days. All bus com- 
panies haven’t been equally successful. 

Relatively few industrial concerns have taken pains to 
impress upon factory and other workers the importance 
of .spreading, winning goodwill towards their company 
and its products. Whenever I meet an employee who has 
nothing but condemnation for his organization I feel less 
disposed to patronize it; and vice versa. Here’s a field 
worth cultivating. Turn ’em into salesmen. 
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“Solid South”’ Not So Solid 


Intimate elbow-rubbing with many Southerners within 
the last fortnight reveals that far more non-Democratic 
votes than ever before will be cast on Nov. 5. Man after 
man—and not a few women—told me they favor Willkie 
and will vote for him. Some, usually well up in years, 
said that, while bitterly against Roosevelt, they could not 
bring themselves to vote Republican and would therefore 
“take a walk” on election day. 

The third term is one cause of the revolt. Roosevelt’s 
extravagant spending has alarmed lots of business men and 
other responsible citizens. The WPA is widely blamed 
for “overpaying” Negro and other rural workers, thus 
wreaking havoc with unskilled labor supplies for farm 
and other work. The New Deal’s hostility to industry is 
often cited by employers. “Roosevelt isn’t a Democrat any 
more” is another criticism. 

These are and will remain facts no matter how South- 
ern votes foot up at the polling. That Roosevelt will carry 
the deep South isn’t, of course, doubted. 


A “what's the use?” attitude will 


end your usefulness. 








Birmingham Is Booming 


Visiting Birmingham to take part in a largely-attended 
forum organized by the Associated Industries of Alabama. 
I found that “The Pittsburgh of the South” is already 
booming. War orders have provided the most potent stimu- 
lant. In addition to its enviable storehouse of rich iron 
ore, this area is blessed with abundant supplies of coal, 
clay, stone and other natural resources, some hardly 
tapped. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron, huge U. S. Steel Corp. plant. 
has been operating at capacity and is swamped with un- 
filled orders. Shipbuilding is flourishing. Chairman Paul 
W. Litchfield, of Goodyear, and President David A. Craw- 
ford, of Pullman, told me their Alabama plants are doing 
splendidly. Goodyear plans new con- 





Comeback Staged 


When _ traveling 
in the South ] 
learned that the 
Southern Railway 
is staging a specta- 
cular comeback. 
Railway men state 
that such efficient 
management has 
been exercised that 
this road’s “operat- 
ing ratio” is today 
the third-lowest in 
the whole country, 
that only Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio exceed 
the amount of each dollar of gross revenue the Southern 
is now able to retain. 

Changed days! Not so long ago the road seemed slipping 
towards financial trouble. Some of its bonds sdld as 
low as 20 or less. Certain issues have doubled, treb- 


led, quadrupled in price. Fears of bankruptcy have 
vanished. 


Chief credit is accorded President Ernest E. Norris. 
He belonged to the ranks, rose by conspicuous merit. | 
find he is not only highly esteemed but warmly liked by 
the men throughout the system. 


Ernest E. Norris 





*Tis never smart to cause others to smart. 





This Has Astounded Me 


When a schoolboy my copybooks told me that “perse- 
verance overcomes all things.” I have lately had an extraor- 
dinary demonstration of this. Not from human beings, but 
from plants. I had occasion to re-lay a roadway to my 
garage. It was macadamized. 

But what do you think has happened? Yucca plants 
have forced themselves through the hardened surface, have 
attained extraordinary stature, have 





struction. 
Papermaking, growingly important, 


HOW THE SCORE 


blossomed into flower above my head 
—all through what I had regarded as 


is on high. Lumber has picked up STANDS an impervious, impenetrable roadway. 
briskly. Publisher Victor H. Hanson lam NOT— | I AM— Never do I back a car out of my 
of the Age-Herald says retail and gen- ue garage without mentally taking off my 
eral business has notably quickened ’ hat to these yucca plants. They have 
its pace. Even the city’s foremost Indispensable achieved the seemingly impossible. 


banker, the veteran Oscar Wells, has Man 
become cheerful—for a banker. 





The prospect is that it will become Washington 
possible to record similarly heartening Jefferson 
facts concerning multiplying numbers Madison 
of cities and territories in coming Monroe 
months. J ac ks on 

Mere order-takers don’t fit into Cleveland 
the new order. Wilson 








They have made me feel abjectly little. 
Here they are, suppressed by a pre- 


Franklin sumably cast-iron roadway, forcing 

D. their way through, reaching more than 

Roosevelt human heights and blossoming into 
full flower. 


If a plant can do that, against un- 
compromising odds, why should you 





or I give up when we encounter ob- 
stacles? 
Are we less than yucca or any other 








Dishonesty disables. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


W hat’s Ahead 


With most industrial indices on the 
upswing (p. 25), boom talk grows 
louder and more positive. Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, Institute of International Fi- 
nance: “As long as the armament pro- 
gram lasts, business activity will neces- 
sarily be high.” President H. G. Moul- 
ton of The Brookings Institution: 
Yearly national income will rise from 
$70,000,000,000 (now) to $80,000,- 
000,000; under forced draft, possibly 
to $90,000,000,000. Stanley N. Shaw, 
Standard Statistics: 1942 national in- 
come will be $84,000,000,000, passing 
the 1929 peak. U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: Higher business 
activity next year should put at least 
2,000,000 jobless back to work. 


But— 


Nevertheless, some other analysts 
wonder if we're not going too fast 
and too far. They admit that national 
defense is stimulating, that high-level 
business activity is likely as long as 
rearmament lasts. But, they insist. 
we're still going to have peaks and 
valleys in business, though perhaps 
milder and at a higher average level, 
(we had a heavy slump in 1918 when 
our arms output was tremendous). 
And, these economists add, we may be 
at the top of a peak right now: Tech- 
nical reasons have been brought out to 
explain away recent lagging tendencies 
in check payments, carloadings and de- 
partment store sales. Yet another ex- 
planation of their lag may be just as 
logical and is certainly much simpler 
—they may show a truer picture of 
business conditions at the moment than 
other indices. The Pictograph (p. 24) 
throws interesting light on this point 
of view; recent Pictographs show busi- 





The three who did the job—from left, G. M. 
Loomis, R. M. Crawford, W. Prahl—look 
over Durez Plastics & Chemicals’ new $2,000,- 
000 phenol plant at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
The factory’s significance is twofold: (1) It 
is one ripple in a tremendous nationwide 
wave of plant building; (2) phenol is a key 
material for plywood airplanes, now prepar- 
ing to challenge all-metal planes (p. 14) 


ness as only moderately good—and the 
Pictograph reflects total business. 


Perspective 


Those dissenting economists may be 
right or wrong, but they provide per- 
spective. There is also need for per- 
spective on the size of the defense pro- 
gram compared with normal business 
volume, for on that relation depends 


the amount of stimulation business will, 
get. Current talk, for example, is of 
overworked steel plants, priority man- 
dates, a stampede to build new mills. 
But here are the facts: Ingot produc- 
tion is now at the rate of 78,000,000 
tons annually, the greatest in history: 
but rated capacity of the industry is 
83,000,000 tons a year; it might actu- 
ally produce 87,000,000 tons a year; 
and in 1942, the peak steel year for 
the present defense program, rearming 
will require 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
tons of steel ingots—less than 10% of 
capacity. Similarly for finished steel: 
Annual capacity is 57,000,000 tons; 
armaments are unlikely to require 
more than 7,000,000 tons a year. 


Hold Your Hat 


But if civil and defense demands 
clash seriously in any industry, the 
stage is now set for Federal crack- 
down: The Defense Commission has 
just acquired a strong-muscled Priori- 
ties Board; and the U. S. has recently 
invoked new powers to requisition 
goods needed for defense by taking 
110 U.S.-built planes away from Swe- 
den against her wishes. More impor- 
tant relief for the aircraft jam may be 
on the way. The plywood plane ar- 
rives (p. 14). And with automobile 
producers working on mass-production 
methods for metal planes, a race for 
supremacy may develop between the 
cheap and swiftly-made (but hand- 
made) plywood plane, and metal 
planes assembled from huge stampings. 


No Model Changes? 


The 1941 automobiles will be carried 
through 1942 with few if any changes, 
particularly in styling. The action is 
voluntary. No compulsion by the 
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government is involved: The shortage 
of machine tools, and of men and 
equipment to produce dies, tools, jigs, 
fixtures, is acute; they are essential in 
building both armaments and new car 
models; therefore, eager to help na- 
tional defense, car makers will side- 
track model changes and give arms the 
right of way in getting new production 
equipment. 


Behind the Buy 


Purchase of Central-American air- 
line TACA by American Export Air- 
lines, Inc., has double significance: 
(1) It is the first step in AEA’s con- 
templated large-scale entry into Latin- 
American aviation field; (2) TACA’s 
hugeness—it operates 52 planes from 
south of Mexico to north of Panama, 
carries more pounds of freight than 
any other airline—can play an im- 
portant part in hemisphere defense. 
The company has 235 airports, oper- 
ates 40 radio stations. 


Reason For Rise 


A few months back, Kelvinator 
slashed refrigerator prices, starting a 
price war that is still spreading. Re- 
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Paging Hitler! 


Atlas manufacturers must put out 
one atlas after another as the face of 
the world changes. Weary of watching 
a new atlas grow old in a week, Camp- 
bell Industries, Arlington, N. J., hit 
upon an idea—it now prints a loose- 
leaf atlas. When a country is con- 
quered, the company simply issues 
necessary page refills. 


About Face 


Direct training of employees by store 
section heads has replaced the tradi- 
tional “personnel training department” 
at Lord & Taylor, New York depart- 
ment store. This about-face in policy 
was made because the store believes 
workers will develop faster in the 
hands of their seasoned superiors. 


Nobody Out 


When the World Series are on, base- 
ball-minded employees waste a lot of 
time by seeking the latest scores. Dur- 
ing the last Series, Caterpillar put an 
end to such doings (and made em- 
ployees happy) by appointing certain 
workers to gather scores and post 
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. the idea made a hit 


porting sales more than double those 
of last year, however, the company 
does not attribute the pick-up to price 
reduction alone. Three other new poli- 
cies are held as important factors: 
(1) Concentration of production on 
popular models; (2) extra careful se- 
lection of dealers; (3) strategic place- 
ment of factory branches and distribu- 
tion centers. 
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them, inning by inning, on 130 boards 
throughout factory and offices (see 
photo). 


Pipe Eater 


It has been discovered that a tail- 
wiggling, “jitterbug” microbe (sporo- 
vibrio desulfuricans) annually eats 
millions of dollars worth of cast iron. 





steel, lead and zinc pipe. Discoverer 
Raymond F. Hadley, of Susquehana 
Pipe Line Co., has been awarded a 
gold medal by the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 


Wheaties From Heaven 


General Mills, turning to “bomb- 
shell” promotion, recently parachuted 
500 packages of Wheaties into the 
hands of Peoria, IIl., citizens. 


Begins at Home 


Piper Aircraft Corp., Lock Haven, 
Pa., has launched a drive to turn all 
traveling salesmen into flying salesmen. 
Callers at Piper’s purchasing depart- 
ment are now greeted with signs: “To 
All Salesmen: Why Don’t You Fly 


Here?” 


” 


Symbol 


The Borden Co., big producer of 
milk products, has hit upon a novel, 
as well as a timely, copy theme. It is 
advertising to point out how advertis- 
ing is a symbol of democracy and pri- 
vate enterprise (p. 17). 


Preparatory Product 


Something new, as far as most U.S. 
business men go, is a “preparatory 
product.” But that’s what Murphy Var- 
nish Co., Newark, N. J., calls its new- 
ly-developed splinter-proof coating for 
glass, which would only be marketed 
if we go into war and get bombed. 
Patterned after a shatter-proof lacquer 
widely used in England, the new coat- 
ing is water-white, adhesive, plastic. 


Problems to Public 


In mid-November, for the first time 
in its history, the Association of 
American Railroads will open its an- 
nual meeting to the public. Admittedly 
experimental, the idea is part of a gen- 
eral program to acquaint the public 
with railroad problems. 


“Job” Mechanics 


The big swing to job-training (p. 
11) is evidenced in Republic Air- 
craft’s plans to train 8,000 “job” 
mechanics at a cost of $1,000,000. The 
entire facilities of an aircraft training 
school have been taken over by the 
company, which will hold day and 
night courses, lasting from four to 12 
weeks. 
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Wide World 


To get skilled men for defense jobs, you can steal (not so good); take on apprentices (takes 


plans that are now being developed to teach— 


One Job on One Machine 


THE QUICKEST WAY to get a skilled 
worker is to steal him from someone 
else. 

But that of course won’t do. There’s 


still a trained worker missing, and ° 


trained workers are the backbone of 
national defense. 

The only effective way to dynamite 
the skilled labor jam is by. job-train- 
ing. With no time available to train 
all-around operators, the multiple pro- 
cesses of complicated machines have 
got to be broken down into a series of 
single, more simple steps. Men must 
be taught to do one job on one ma- 
chine. And that is what is going on 
all over the country. 


THE GOVERNMENT PLAN 
Sidney Hillman of the Advisory De- 


fense Commission is directing Federal 
efforts to: (1) Co-ordinate the train- 
ing programs of public and private 





Joun BrunpacEe, as a member of Forses’ 
editorial staff, has made a special study of 
employee training. 


ges 


JOHN BRUNDAGE 


vocational schools and open them to 


all applicants, especially unemployed 


applicants. (2) Speed up on-the-job 


2teaining in private industry by offer- 
ing subsidies to co-operating compan- 


ies. (3) Bring jobs and workers to- 
gether by surveying the needs of 
employers, and classifying the crafts 
of the unemployed and-those who have 
— into unskilled occupations. 


THE CONNECTICUT PLAN 


Since November, 1939, the “Con- 
necticut Plan” has been in successful 
operation as a practical model for 
short-term training programs designed 
to meet a known demand for workers. 
Under the plan, mechanically inclined 
youths and “skill rusty” older workers 
receive 200 hours of specific training 
on a specific machine. Instruction, giv- 
en five nights a week for five weeks 
in State trade schools by regular voca- 
tional teachers, is supplemented in 
some instances by instructors lent by 
private companies. Close co-operation 


time); or, like many, adopt “job-training.” Connecticut’s idea (above) is one of several such 





with industry: has tailored training to 
fit local needs. Steadily expanded from 
the original graduating class of 53, the 
number of students is now over 500. 


MuNnICcIPAL EFFORTS 


Springfield, Mass., is training work- 
ers “on order.” A local factory man- 
ager, for example, phones the head 
of the city’s adult vocational schools to 
say that his plant is going to need 14 
men to cut gears. Immediately the 14 
men best suited for this job are chosen 
at the school and’ instructed in the use 
of a gear cutter. A week or so later 
they are sent to the factory. In this 
way Springfield is anticipating labor 
bottlenecks, and production orders are 
going through on time. 

In Chicago, leading executives, edu, 
cators and military men are tackling 
the problem of job-training: with en; 
thusiasm; they are listing trained 
workers, salvaging “skill rusty” unem- 
ployed and surveying future demands. 
To encourage private industry to set 
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up employee-training programs, a 
study of the subject by the Armour 
Institute has been widely distributed. 

New York City, with its many trade 
and technical schools, has been able to 
take full advantage of the government 
plan to subsidize vocational school 
training. During the Summer months, 
in and out of factory hours, short-term 
training and so-called “refresher” 
courses in elementary machine opcra- 
tion were given to thousands. Instruc- 
tion will be continued through the 
Winter. Meanwhile, manufacturers are 
listing their requirements with voca- 
tional authorities. 

Cleveland, O., foresaw in June the 
need for skilled men and quickly set 
up a committee to put into action a 
four-point program: First, to specify 
exact numbers and types of men 
needed for Cleveland industry and 
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when they would be needed; second, 
to co-operate with vocational schools 
as to the content of courses and type 
of instructors best suited to making 
students productive units; third, to 
help in securing machines and equip- 
ment needed for training; fourth, to 
serve as a clearing house for employ- 
ers who need men, and qualified work- 
ers who need jobs. 


Wat Companies ArE Doinc 


Curtiss-Wright, like most airplane 
manufacturers, early took steps to as- 
sure itself of a continuous supply of 
skilled workers, and had its training 
machinery set up and well oiled when 
the national defense program broke. 
In Buffalo, the Curtiss Mechanics 
Training School is turning out eight 
men a day. These men go right into 


production, having had four to six 
weeks of instruction in the handling of 
tools and the elements of machine shop 
practice. In Paterson, where Wright 
engines are built, the Edison Voca. 
tional School has arranged to give 
special four-weeks’ intensive training 
courses. Students, taught by instruc. 
tors borrowed from industry, learn 
on the same type of machines found 
in the Wright plant, using scrap ma- 
terials sent down by the company, and 
finishing actual parts according to 
Wright’s blueprints and operation 
sheets. 

Pratt & Whitney, East Hartford, 
Conn., airplane engine producer, lends 
instructors, machines and materials to 
the local State trade school, where job. 
training under the “Connecticut Plan” 
is going full steam. On the basis of 

(Continued on page 30) + 


Breaking the Bottleneck 
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Many long-term apprentice plans are being 
and expansion. At the Edward J. Budd Manufacturing Co., for 
instance, training has been reduced to three years. (Acme) 
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Vocational school training is being geared to defense—even to oper- 
ating, like defense plants, on a 24-hour basis. These Los Angeles 
students are studying lathe operation. (International) 


“streamlined” for speed 
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Shop training for kids, the workmen of tomorrow, is being sponsored 
by several far-sighted companies. Chrysler’s “Tomorrow Department” 
for employees’ sons is a good example of this move 





Pointing the way in another direction, Dodge is training Army men 
to operate the motorized equipment it is turning out for national 
defense. Field maneuvers follow shop study 
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You can’t see it. But it sells goods, prevents accidents, finds ore bodies, identifies products, de- 


tects frauds—and is well on the way to becoming a top-ranking tool of industry 


You CAN’T sEE “black light.” Because 
of that, and because of its other re- 
markable qualities, it shows every sign 
of growing into an important tool for 
business and industry. 

Black light is not brand-new, scien- 
tifically speaking, but it is just now be- 
coming commercially useful. One rea- 
son is that the lamps which radiate 
black light are only now reaching a 
state of commercial perfection; another 
reason is that new ways have recently 
been discovered to make paints, dyes 
and inks which fluoresce properly and 
are reasonably durable. 

Three types of black-ray lamps are 
being made. The most practical and 
widely used is a high-intensity mercury 
vapor lamp whose rays—invisible to 
the eye, hence “black light”—cause 
certain substances to fluoresce or be- 
come luminous (not to be confused 
with the fluorescent lamp, nor the phe- 
nomenon of phosphorescence). When 
objects are painted or dyed with these 
fluorescing substances, black light 
thrown on them produces startling 
color effects in the dark. 


FOR SAFER SAFETY SIGNS 


Most present uses of black light have 
to do with decoration. Walls of thea- 


tres and public halls can be painted 


with designs which appear in one 
group of colors under ordinary light 
and in totally different colors under 
the black light. Carpets woven of dyed 
fluorescent materials, together with lu- 
minous stage curtains and glowing exit 
signs and seat numbers, can be used 
by theatres for greater beauty and in- 
creased safety. 

But tremendous growth outside the 
field of decoration is already begin- 
ning. A cordage manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, conceals a strand of fluorescent- 
dyed material in his rope. If a rope 
fails in use and the maker is accused 
of selling defective material, he has 
only to pass the rope under a black-ray 
lamp to find out whether it is his or a 
competitor’s product that failed. 

A large mining company uses the 





Puiuip H. SmirH is an authority on new 
technical trends and their applications in 
industry. 
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black-ray lamp to search out desired 
metals and to locate the richest veins. 
Likewise, refuse piles can be inspected 


for wastage of valuable minerals by . 


running all cast-away material under a 
lamp. Tungsten is being sought with 
black-ray lamps (ForBeEs, Oct. 15, p. 
46), now that the metal has become of 
great strategic value. Not all minerals 
fluoresce; copper and iron don’t, zinc 
and.tungsten do. 

The advent of fluorescing inks opens 
the way for a variety of printing ef- 
fects. One concern which installs illu- 
minated signs shows a prospect a pic- 
ture of his building printed in these 
inks. Under ordinary light the build- 
ing appears as it will look in daylight; 
then the night-lighted view is shown 
by switching to black rays. 


NEW MERCHANDISING TRICKS 


Luminous signboards for sheltered 
or indoor use are on the way and they 
will offer many merchandising tricks. 
It is possible to develop a signboard 
which gives one message under ordi- 
nary light and a different one under 
black light. By flashing a mazda lamp 
and a black-ray lamp alternately, you 
have a dual-purpose signboard. 

But this type of advertising sign has 
not yet come into wide use. Competing 
signs, flashing brilliantly, kill the lumi- 
nous effect; hence, some form of 
shrouding must be devised to make 
them practical for city use. Further- 
more, fluorescent materials tend to 
lose their luminous quality if they are 


exposed to the direct rays of sunlight. 

Some high-class laundries are mark- 
ing fine fabrics with invisible fluores- 
cent inks. After the fabrics have been 
cleaned or washed, the code marking 
is revealed by passing the piece under 
black light. 

A very new development is to coat 
reflective surfaces with a fluorescent 
substance which will glow with a red 
color, and to use these reflectors with 
light sources where red rays are defi- 
cient. Thus, pink can be added to im- 
prove the characteristic blue-green col- 
or of mercury lamps. 

It has been discovered that fluores- 
cent substances can be incorporated in 
plastics, to create a new note in decora- 
tion. First use will doubtless be for 
objects in window displays. 


EUROPE HAS AN EDGE 


Despite their troubles, the Europeans 
have advanced the use of black light 
much farther than we have. They make 
artificial flowers out of fluorescent plas- 
tics and spin such plastics into threads 
for weaving into textiles. 

They also use black light for inspec- 
tion and detection: 

Fresh eggs are separated from stale 
ones; butter is distinguished from mar- 
garine, and genuine sapphires, pearls 
and ivory are distinguished from arti- 
ficial products. Before textiles are dyed, 
black light reveals grease and machine 
stains. Different types of rubber can be 
identified by the fluorescing of the ele- 
ments used in compounding them, 
while a similar treatment of paper re- 
veals the bleaching and coloring chemi- 
cals employed. 

Use of black light for fraud detec- 
tion is well developed in Europe. Doc- 
uments can be examined to reveal 
erasures and forgeries involving the 
use of different inks. Philatelists can 
detect repairs to postage stamps, addi- 
tion of color, evidence of re-gumming 
and removal of cancellations. 

Black light has already demonstrated 
practical value in a large number of 
fields. But as yet the surface has only 
been scratched. The race to find new 
uses for these remarkable, invisible 
rays is wide open to anyone. - 
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THE PLYWOOD AIRPLANE has arrived. 


That may be aviation’s biggest news 
since the first all-metal plane took to 
the air. 

It is news of vast importance to all 
of us as well. 

For aviation is in a jam. October 
output was behind schedule. The War 
Department is appealing for a 24-hour 
day. Manufacturers are racking their 
brains for short cuts to whip up pro- 
duction of trainers, fighters and bomb- 
ers. 

But the jam is in metal planes. Ply- 
wood planes are drastically different. 
And while they cannot break the en- 
gine bottleneck, the men who have been 
experimenting with plywood planes be- 
lieve that they very probably can smash 
the aircraft bottleneck, and do it soon. 

Plywood planes are cheaper to build 
than metal planes. They require prac- 
tically no skilled labor. They are made 
from trees which can be converted 
quickly into plywood. And because 
they do not need expensive tools and 
dies, plywood planes can be built so 
swiftly that they can be ready to fly a 
few days after their design has been 
completed. 

Some 14 companies have completed 
experimental plywood planes or have 
them under construction. Three com- 
panies have government orders of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 each for ex- 
perimental planes. The plywood planes 
built up to now are light training 
planes; but one company has com- 
pleted a five-place plane and another 
is building a medium-sized bomber. 
The rear portion of the Martin bomb- 
er’s engine cowling, and part of the 
plane’s fuselage, are of plywood. And 
two research institutions—the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
and the Mellon Institute—have proj- 
ects under way to experiment with air- 





Josern L. NicHOLsON, industrial analyst, 
makes special studies of new products and 
processes for investment-banking groups. 
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planes of plastic plywood construction. 

Plywood, of course, consists of thin 
sheets or veneers of wood laid in lay- 
ers, with the grain of each layer at an 
angle to adjoining ones. The layers are 
then glued, or “bonded,” with a liquid. 

Since plywood combines 
great strength with light 
weight, theoretically it is 
an excellent material for 
airplanes. But it is not, 
strictly speaking, new. Its 
merits were recognized as 
far back as the first World 
War. At that time, though, 


came part from exposure to weather, 
from action of bacteria or from spil- 
ling gasoline and oil on it. 

The durability of plywood depends 
upon its bonding agent. The ancient 
Egyptians ornamented mummy cases 
with veneers which still hold, but the 
secret of their permanent glue was 
buried with them. Until comparatively 
recently, plywood manufacturers used 
glues made from hides and blood and, 
later, from casein. But they were feed- 
ing grounds for bacteria which all too 
soon weakened the bond. For a time, 
poisons were mixed with the glue, but 
bacteria went right on eating. 

Not until glues were made of syn- 
thetic resins or plastics did we redis- 
cover a means of making plywood dur- 
able. It is the use of urea and phenol 
plastics as bonding agents which makes 
plywood a practical aircraft material 
with tremendous possibilities for solv- 
ing today’s great national problem. 

Consider our present situation. We 
must have thousands of warplanes. But 
warplanes cannot be built overnight. 
To create a metal plane, from drawing 
board to take-off, is a matter of one to 
three or more years. Many months are 
required to obtain expensive tools and 
dies alone. 

Metal sheets and reinforcing mem- 
bers are usually riveted together—slow, 





The Plywood Plang 


Its entry is loaded with drama. It lands squarely m 


defense line. And it may answer that crucial questigg’ “ 


JOSEPH L. NICHOLSON 


tedious work. Men have to squeeze 
inside of wings and crawl on top of 
fuselages to fasten thousands of rivets. 
Only so many men can swarm around 
a plane at one time because the space 
they can work in is so limited. 

At the end of all this, if 
aeronautical science /con- 
tinues to leap ahead, the 
plane may be completely 

‘ obsolete when finished. And 
some manufacturers point 
out that not enough alumi- 
num is now available for 

50,000 planes; new -plants 

must be built, and they 
take more than a year to get into pro- 
duction. 

In contrast, plywood planes can be 
made in a few days by unskilled labor. 
Any furniture factory could be a source 
of airplanes. And instead of dies which 
frequently cost upwards of a hundred 
thousand dollars, the plywood plane 
needs only simple shells or forms of 
wood costing a few hundred dollars 
each. 

How plywood planes are made is 
illustrated by the Duramold process 
(one of two principal methods—the 
other is the Vidal process). Take the 
fuselage as an example. The interior 
of a mold or form, usually of wood and 
large enough so that half a fuselage 
will nest inside it, is lined with paper- 
thin strips or veneers of wood coated 
with a resin or plastic. The first layer 
of plywood is covered with a second, 
laid at an angle to the first layer. Other 
layers of plywood are added until the 
desired thickness is attained—custo- 
marily about five thirty-secondths of 
an inch. 

Then a rubber bladder is inserted in 
the mold and a heavy cover is placed 
over the open side of the mold. The 
rubber bladder is inflated to high pres- 
sure; it fills the hollow mold and holds 
the plywood tightly against the surface 
of the mold, giving equal pressure to 
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all the curved or irregular-shaped sur- 
faces. Finally, the mold with its in- 
flated bladder is slid into an oven where 
the heat and pressure cause the resin to 
set and “bond” the plywood. 

The Vidal process is practically the 
opposite of Duramold. Layers of veneer 
are laid over the form or mold, instead 
of inside it. When the desired thick- 
ness is reached, the mold with its lay- 
ers of plywood is inserted in a large 
rubber bag, the bag is sealed and the 
air is exhausted from it. The resulting 
vacuum causes atmospheric pressure to 
bear evenly on the surface of the bag, 
which holds the plywood snugly against 
the surface of the form. The rubber- 
encased form is then baked in an oven. 

The completed plywood plane has a 
glass-like surface which is not subject 
to corrosion. No rivets stick out to 
offer resistance to the air. It is claimed 
that where the conventional plane driv- 
en by a 75-horsepower motor develops 
a speed of 105 miles an hour, a ply- 
wood plane driven by the same motor 
develops a speed of 140 miles an hour. 

Furthermore, the surface of a ply- ' 
wood plane retains its shape when 
speeding through the air, while metal 

(Continued on page 31) 








1. Step One in building a plywood plane is 
to lay thin strips of wood, held temporarily 
by tape, over a form shaped like the finished 
part—here, a fuselage section 





2. Next, the strips are sprayed with plastic 
“glue.” Then comes a second layer (cross- 
grained with the first), a second spraying, a 
third layer and a third spraying 





3. A final saturation with plastic bonding 
agent — then the fuselage, still in assembly 
jig, goes to a huge oven where heat “sets” 
the bond, the wood becomes plywood 


4. After that, the plywood plane is just a 
matter of putting the parts together—fuselage, 
wings, tail; installing engine, landing gear, 
controls; and then taking off 


Photographs: Acme (3), International (2). 
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1. “My territory is too small.” 

Over and over again it’s been dem- 
onstrated that salesmen don’t comb 
their territories. As a rule, your cry 
for more “lebensraum” is as unsound 
as Germany’s. 

2. “My territory is too large.” 

Sometimes this is true, but only 


when you can show an outstanding. 


sales record. That’s the only authentic 
sign of too large a territory. 

3. “My territory is badly laid out.” 

If your territory is planned for 
railway travel while it is now being 
traveled by automobile, there may be 
truth in this alibi. But study a map, or 
talk it over with your salesmanager— 
you'll probably find there’s good rea- 
son for the territorial layout. 


4. “Saturday is a bad day for calls.” 

On the contrary, it is usually a pret- 
ty good day, since so many salesmen 
are pulling the same alibi. 


5. “Nobody’s in from 12 to 2.” 

Most purchasing executives are very 
busy people and do not belong to the 
two-hours-for-lunch club. At least half 
your prospects are in their offices at 
any point in the lunch period. 

6. “That man is prejudiced; he'll 
never buy from me.” 

The prejudice is usually in your own 
self, not in the prospect. But even if 
not, whose fault is it? And why can’t 
you repair the damage? 


7. “No use stopping in to see~Jones © 


—he’ll have the same old excuse for 
not buying.” 

What about the same old excuse 
you're making to yourself? 

8. “The weather was very bad—l 
couldn’t make my usual number of 
calls.” 





J. Georce Freperick, president of the Busi- 
ness Bourse, is an expert on selling methods, 
author of Modern Salesmanship and of Mod- 
ern Salesmanagement. 
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Superior salesmen make their quota 
of calls regardless of the weather just 
to keep the law of averages working 
right. Suppose the weather is “bad?” 
It may be the best time to catch a 
man in. 

9. “I'll call on Brown next time, not 
this time.” 

Next time is wrong time—it’s the old 
“manana” talk of the lazy tropics. 
Notoriously, “next time” is late time, 

10. “Wifey is right, I ought to stay 
home a day or two and catch up next 
week.” 

Wifey is helping you to play hooky, 
and that will cost you both money. 

11. “Jé’s too early to start calling— 
they're still reading their mail.” 

Live business executives have their 
mail cleaned up by 9 A.M. and are 
ready for you then. Why wait until 107 

12. “He said ‘No,’ so why waste my 
time?” 

Most good prospects say no on 
principle. It’s for you to demonstrate 
that the “no” is not to their interest. 

13. “He’s tied up strongly to our 
competitor.” 

As strong as tissue paper, once he 
sees a good dollar’s worth of advan- 
tage in breaking his tie! Isn’t that 
your job? 

14. “Business conditions here are 
too bad.” 

Conditions are always, for sales pur- 
poses, more or less equally bad or 
good in all localities. Short of an ac- 
tual shut-down you had better assume 
that business is active and alert. 

15. “He is prejudiced against the 
house.” 

So what? The purpose of having a 
salesman visit customers, or prospects, 
is to remove prejudices and misunder- 
standings. 

16. “He’s an old fuddie.” 

Maybe so, but does he buy goods? 
A salesman is supposed to be trained 
to cope successfully with all kinds of 
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temperaments. An “old fuddie’s” order 
is just as good as anybody else’s. 

17. “He hasn’t got the money to 
buy.” 

Many ludicrous mistakes are made 
on this score, for people with money 
are usually the tightest buyers. That’s 
how they got their money. 

18. “He'll be in the market later.” 

If he’s going to be in the market 
later, he’ll do well to get educated now. 
So don’t leave that to your competitor. 

19. “I’m not as full of pep as usual.” 

As a salesman, you’re supposed to 
know how to keep adequate steam up. 

20. “The home office doesn’t co-op- 
erate enough.” 

Home offices are not exactly kinder- 
gartens, so don’t depend on yours for 
more than you must. 

21. “I make goodwill and the credit 
department spoils it.” 

Not very likely. Perhaps you re- 
quested a cash discount for a customer 
who wasn’t entitled to it, or wanted 
your house to finance him long past 
due. Goodwill made by abnormal credit 
is always false, if not fatal. 

22. “The house doesn’t do enough 
advertising.” 

This is no alibi, for nobody does 
enough advertising. 

23. “Our goods are not right.” 

You are not sent out on the road to 
sell complaints, but the company’s 
products as they stand. When custom- 
ers offer criticism report it to the home 
office. But ignore the matter any fur- 
ther; sell as if you hadn’t heard it. 

24. “I don’t make enough money.” 

All right, then get yourself a better 
job; or make more sales on the job 
you've got. Selling something else al- 
ways looks easier—until you try it. 

25. “I can’t sell when I’m worried.” 

On the contrary, that’s a good time 
to sell. Worry a little more, but about 
the right things, and you'll probably 
sell more—and worry less. 
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FORBES 


Why I Favor Private Enterprise 


| FAVOR private enterprise for what it 
has done for America, what it is still 
doing, what it can continue to do. 

This great country of ours is no ac- 
cident. Neither are her blessings purely 
divine beneficence. There have been 
forces at work within her—forces that 
have inspired men, stirred them to ac- 
tion, driven them forward. Of these 
forces, private enterprise takes pre- 
eminence. 

While other nations floundered in a 
morass of social theory, industrial ex- 
periment and political injustice, Amer- 
ica harnessed this simple, natural force 
and rose to greatness. No other sys- 
tem has ever brought so high a stand- 
ard of living to the many or so great 
a freedom of opportunity to the in- 
dividual. Americans, the offspring of 
the other systems, are themselves the 
confirmation of this. 

But private enterprise has been more 
than a material blessing to America. 
It has become a way of thinking, a 
national principle, an American tra- 
dition. 


IT’S THE STORY OF AMERICA 


The story of America is the story 
of private enterprise. 

Homes were hewed from the wilder- 
ness by private enterprise. Frontiers 
were pushed back, mile upon mile. 
Prairies and mountains were crossed, 
first on foot, then by wagon, then by 
rail and finally by air. Rivers were 
bridged and tunneled and dammed. 
The earth was probed and her treas- 
ures appropriated. Into every nook and 
corner of growing America, into every 
avenue of expanding American life, 
private enterprise pushed its indom- 
itable way; and everything it touched 
grew large with usefulness and became 
more readily available to all the 
people. 

Behind every branch of this private 
enterprise there always loomed the 
figure of an individual. Each branch 
was in truth but the lengthened shadow 
of a man. Native-born or adopted son, 
these men were all men of vision, of 
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energy, of enterprise. They saw a need 
and in that need they saw an oppor- 
tunity, and an opportunity was all any 
of them ever asked. Overcoming handi- 
caps that would have thwarted less de- 
termined men, surmounting difficulties 
that would have overwhelmed weaker 
ones, they fought their way to victory 
and success. Well might the report go 
back to the older lands across the sea 
that America was indeed the Promised 
Land, overflowing with milk and 
honey; and that there were giants in 
the land. 

Thank God the race of giants still 
persists! Thank God it will persist as 
long as private enterprise is free to 
challenge men’s minds, inspire their 
wills, develop their strength! 

That, to me, is the great blessing of 
private enterprise, and that is why | 
favor it. It makes every youth an heir 
of the immortals. It gives him the 
right, if he has the capacity and power. 
to add his name to those of McCor- 
mick, Westinghouse, Edison, Rocke- 
feller, Goodyear, Woolworth, Curtis, 
Ford. to mention but a few of the 
valiants. 


Some may say that these men were 
lucky pawns in the hands of circum- 
stance or else ruthless disregarders of 
the rights of others who rose to emi- 
nence by treading upon their fellows. 
To me, such criticisms miss the main 
issue entirely. They ignore the fact 
that society is made up of human 
beings whose characteristics have not 
changed materially during all our re- 
corded history. We still respond to the 
same impulses that stirred our fathers, 
that stirred their fathers back to the 
cave men. Self preservation is still na- 
ture’s first law. We still fight to live, 
and having won life, fight to make it 
easier, richer, fuller. 

To deny this is foolish; to try to 
prevent it is equally futile. Progress 
comes, not from denying the existence 
of natural forces or trying to dam 
them abruptly and arbitrarily, but by 
recognizing their potentialities and by 
directing them into channels of human 
usefulness, 


A CHANCE TO FIGHT 


Private enterprise is a great natural 
force. It is man’s natural outlet for ex- 
pression. It affords him an opportunity 
to fight for his life, an opportunity 
limited only by his own vision and 
ability. And, best of all, while it is 
bringing him his outstanding oppor- 
tunity, it brings an immeasurably 
greater benefit to the many. Private 
enterprise's heroes are never generals 
of destruction but of construction. 
Their success is won, not at the cost 
of others’ success, but in co-operation 
with it. Ford’s fortune, Edison’s re- 
nown, McCormick’s success are in- 
finitesimal compared with the univer- 
sal blessing of convenient transporta- 
tion, abundant light, cheaper bread. 

Private enterprise is not a perfect 
system. Like all human institutions, it 
needs control and guidance. But it is 
the best system so far devised for ex- 
tending the democratic way of life. It 
has made America great. It will make 
her greater yet. 

That is why I favor it. 
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But weary minds are going to need them more than ever in the feverish times that lie ahead 


“MAKE YOURSELVES nests of pleasant 
thoughts,” counselied Ruskin. 

That is the first rule and guiding 
principle in choosing a hobby. If your 
hobby doesn’t provide a genuine ref- 
uge and escape to which you can re- 
turn regularly with a sigh of relief, 
you haven’t got a hobby at all. 

The commonest mistake in choosing 
a hobby is to take up this or that pas- 
time merely because some friend en- 
joys it. It’s better to browse around 
before making your decision. One clue 
to wise selection calls for the backward 
look, “What did I enjoy doing most 
as a boy?” That question may best 
reveal what your natural inclinations 
were before you had to begin com- 
promising with the world and its ways. 

A famous psychiatrist declares an 
even better question is, “What would I 
do if I were financially independent?” 
He says that many of us fail to take 
up certain hobbies because of the ex- 
pense, but that usually there is a satis- 
factory way to adapt the luxury hobby 
to a small income. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 


A hardware merchant couldn’t af- 
ford to collect paintings; by collecting 
reproductions of paintings from sec- 
ond-hand art magazines, and assem- 
bling these prints in scrapbooks, he 
in time had many fine art galleries in- 
stead of only one. A man can build up 
a splendid library on almost any sub- 
ject without spending much money. A 
railway-supplies salesman, travel-hun- 
gry but without the means for expen- 
sive trips, collects travel data—railway, 
steamship, bus and airline timetables 
—and plans ambitious trips to his 
heart’s content. Then he reads books 
on the parts of the world where his 
imaginary itinerary carries him. 

Handicaps of time as well as money 





Ray Gres, writer, selling star and author- 
ity on business methods, might also be 
described as an expert on hobbies. 
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How to Choose a Hobby 


Talking about hobbies may seem like the next thing to nothing in these days of world upheaval. 
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THESE Massachusetts business 


men have the right idea in 
hobbies. 


Last Summer they paid $60 


for a day’s rent of the decrepit 


Bridgton & Harrison Railroad, ° 


a narrow-gauge line in Maine, 
then had the time of their lives 
“playing train.” They were so 
pleased with their fun at the end 
of the day, that they chipped in 
$50 to help repair an engine that 
needed a new firebox. 

Their idea may strike you as 
goofy, but the principle behind 
it is thoroughly sound—choose a 
hobby which gives you the big- 
gest possible mental and physical 
change from the routine of your 
daily work. 

Other points to remember in 
choosing a hobby that will be of 
lasting benefit: 

1: Follow your own inclina- 
tions and desires. Don’t let some 
fanatical friend “sell” you a 


Maine Development Commission 


hobby which doesn’t fit your par- 
ticular needs. 

2. Try hard to give it a per- 
sonal twist. Don’t be afraid to 
create a secret, “goofy” hobby of 
your own. 

3. Be sure it’s a year-round 
hobby, which you can ride in 
any season. Or, if it’s like fishing, 
golf or tennis, develop another 
to take up the slack in the off 
season. 

4. Always be willing to swap 
a good hobby for a better one. 
Persistently seek the one that’s so 
alluring that you can’t resist in- 
dulging in it a number of times 
each week. 

5. Subject your hobby to the 
long view. Can you follow it 
after your retirement from active 
business? If not, begin now to 
cultivate some other type of in- 
terest that will be a source of 
pleasure, and possibly of profit, 
in your old age. 
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can be overcome by a little ingenuity. 
For example, I have been surprised at 
the many business men who admit, 
“Some day I’d like to write a book!” 
Well, a pleasure like this should never 
be postponed until one’s old age. 

I know one man who, for 25 years, 
has been collecting material for a his- 
tory of his state; it may never be pub- 
lished as a book, but he’s having a 
grand time playing historian in odd 
hours. A coal-mine executive | know 
became so interested in warehousing 
that he studied it during his off hours 
(though it had nothing to do with min- 
ing) and became such an authority 
that he wrote a standard text on the 
subject. That persistent interest can 
bring mastery of almost any subject 
was shown again when Henry Clay 
Folger, famous Standard Oil executive, 
made himself an outstanding authority 
on Shakespeare. 

Of course, many will always flock 
to certain standardized hobbies. But 
pleasure doubles when you put your 
private stamp on a hobby. A public 
utilities executive found much more 
excitement in his model railroading 
when he invited a dozen high school 
boys to join him in organizing a busi- 
nesslike operating company, where 
each one had his definite job and was 
rewarded or demoted according to how 
well he filled it. While vacationing in 
Maine one year I met an officer with 
a large Boston bank who showed me 
the oddest camera I have ever seen. 
He made it himself and the shutter re- 
lease actually had a shoe button on the 
end. And it took swell pictures! 


GOOFY HOBBIES ARE GOOD ONES 


That shoe button is a useful re- 
minder that goofy hobbies often are 
better than conventional ones—you 
escape competition and striving to 
beat the other fellow. In Detroit, 
Joshua S. Sarasohn founded the An- 
cient & Independent Order of Soakers, 
whose members are allowed to read 
one hour a day while dunking them- 
selves in their bathtubs; today the 
club has 14,000 members. In New 
York, the Fred Smith Clubs were 
launched by a man who got sick and 
tired of receiving letters intended for 
other Fred Smiths. Today its branches 
dot the nation. Three business men in 
Pittsburgh were lunching together. 
Struck by the gloomy faces around 
them, they founded the Anti-Sour-Puss 
Club which also has many branches 
and a grinning cat for its mascot. 
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Goofy hobbies are legion, declares 
Dave Elman after talking with over 
20,000 hobbyists in working out his 
Hobby Lobby radio programs, and the 
goofier the hobby seems to be, the 
happier its possessor. 


ARMOR, BUSTLES, HAIRPINS 


Russell Oakes, Waukesha advertising 
man, has become so adept at Goldber- 
gian inventing that the movies claim 
part of his time for making shorts of 
his more amusing gadgets. An Ohio 
filling station man has pounded out a 
whole suit of medieval armor and a 
set of weapons from 100 pounds of 
steel. Hundreds play goofy xylophones, 
organs and other strange musical in- 
struments in their spare time. A Mas- 
sachusetts business man collects old 
bustles and a New York advertising 
agency man saves funny ads from the 
1890’s. A Midwestern dentist garners 
hairpins and, through ingenuity, has 
secured two from presidents’ wives and 
countless others from celebrities of the 
stage and screen. 

The goofy hobby contains an impor- 
tant hint: Your hobby should embody 
the widest mental and physical swings 
away from your daily work that you 
can get. 

Of two brother bank tellers, one 
collected coins, the other played in an 
amateur band. The collector soon quit 
his coins and began to hunt for a new 
hobby; the swing wasn’t wide enough 
for a banking man. His friend who 
played a clarinet was getting far more 
refreshment because he had to study 
new music every week, attend rehears- 
als and march in parades. 

Music making and music apprecia- 
tion provide splendid hobbies for tired 
business men because they stir the 
emotions. Art hobbies do the same. 

In adopting music for your hobby 
you may merely attend concerts or the 
opera, but if you go faithfully every 
week you will find an emotional re- 
lease which is immense. William 
Woodin, business executive and for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, once 
said of his hobby of composing music, 
“Music study gives wonderful mental 
acceleration and great energizing 
force.” He added that often some baf- 
fling business problem was wonder- 
fully clarified after a period of devo- 
tion to music. But this, like other hob- 
bies, must be cultivated faithfully be- 
fore you can reap the fullest possible 
rewards, 

For this reason, every beginning 


hobbyist should ask himself, “Does my 
choice provide enjoyment the year 
round?” If you can fish only during 
certain months, either tie flies during 
the off months or get yourself one or 
two supplementary ‘hobbies to fill in 
the blanks when fishing isn’t possible. 
And the ability to practice your pas- 
time during odd moments of any day 
is priceless. An accountant tells me he 
took up photography partly because 
he could slip in a few minutes of it 
now and then during his lunch hour, 
thus refreshing his figure-clouded 
mind for the afternoon. An importer 
often sketches during lunch hours in 
a park near his office. 

Finally, before deciding on your pet 
hobby, give it the long view. Will it 
still be enjoyable 20 years from now? 
That means, usually, meeting two tests: 
It must be practicable to a more seden- 
tary you, who possibly will have a 
smaller income. 


THEY NEEDN’T BE COSTLY 


The more active sports needn’t be 
given up entirely, though one like ten- 
nis may have to be given a new twist. 
One retired department store execu- 
tive has kept so well abreast of the 
game that his grandchildren and their 
friends welcome his coaching. And if 
you are following a luxury hobby 
which may not be possible on your re- 
tirement income, a hint about adapta- 
tion comes from another business man 
who once had a collection of ship mod- 


els valued at $35,000. He lost them in - 
1932, but today in two bookcases he | 


has volumes, scrapbooks, blueprints 
and other inexpensive printed records 
of ships covering far more facts than 
his model collection ever did. 

Another hobbyist, now past 70, has 
gone right on building up his collec- 
tion of rare insects even though his 
pension is only a fraction of what his 
income was as a salesmanager some 
years ago. In a business side street he 
has a little office where he buys, sells 
and exchanges bugs. He corresponds 
with other amateur and professional 
entomologists from all over the globe. 
His case illustrates the fact that, after 
retirement, a hobby may become a 
jolly little business which is more fun 
than the hobbyist ever had in his big- 
ger and more ambitious days. 

Yes; hobby-choosing is a science. 
No matter what lies ahead, the right 
hobby will be a nest of pleasant 
thoughts where all the disagreeable 
things of life can be forgotten. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Forecasting Useless Until After 


Election, Most Fateful Since Bryan 


THIS WRITER regards the Presidential 
election as the most important since 
1896, if not in our whole history. 

William Jennings Bryan’s financial 
theories, including the free coinage of 
silver, were absurdly unsound. That 
has since become very widely recog- 
nized. 

But were his financial notions any 
more unsound than are Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s? 

The Nov. 5 election is fate-laden 
not merely financially. It could mark 
the doom of our democracy. 

Take, first, Roosevelt’s financial hal- 
lucinations. Springs to my mind this 
incident related several years ago: The 
President’s mother was guest 
of honor at a luncheon and 
two-table bridge party given 
by one of her old friends 
and attended mostly by elderly 
intimates of the hostess and 
Mother Roosevelt. “Do you think 
Franklin will really balance the 
budget?” was asked over the cof- 
fee cups. “If he does,” reputedly 
replied the President’s mother, 
“it will be the first time in his 
life that he ever balanced any 
budget.” 


When Roosevelt originally cam- 
paigned for the Presidency no- 
body could have proclaimed more 
sensible ideas concerning nation- 
al finance. He vehemently vowed 
that, if elected, he would slash 
Federal expenditures at least 
25%. He thundered that “taxes 
are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors. . . .” 

Words are one thing; deeds are 
another. Roosevelt early kicked 
over all financial traces, early 
cast to the winds all thought of 
economy, early proceeded to fas- 
ten unprecedentedly heavy mill- 
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stones of debt around the necks of all 
taxpayers. During his reign upwards 
of $60,000,000,000 have been spent, 
the Federal debt has ballooned from 
less than $22,000,000,000 to $50,000,- 
000,000, and a total of $70,000,000,000 
is clearly within sight. 

Moreover, Roosevelt (1934) tore 
fully 40% off every U. S. dollar, pro- 
claimed this country’s readiness to buy 
all the gold in the world at a fancy 
price, and topped this procedure by 
promising to pay an even more fan- 
tastic price for foreign as well as do- 
mestically-produced silver. 

Result: Uncle Sam has been saddled 
with some 80% of the world’s gold, 


More Asout THaTt Horse 1n MIDSTREAM 
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necessitating the construction of costly 
capacious holes in the ground to store 
it. And into Uncle Sam’s lap has been 
dumped upwards of $2,000,000,000 
worth of silver for which we have no 
use whatsoever, present or prospective. 

Notwithstanding all the billions and 
billions appropriated by Congress at 
the command of President Roosevelt, 
including vast sums available for 
strengthening national defense, the 
American people recently awakened to 
the paralyzing fact that our Army was 
still in the horse-and-buggy stage, as 
contrasted with the mechanized armed 
forces of Europe, that we were woe- 
fully without a modern air force, and 
thus were not remotely prepared to 
back up by deeds Roosevelt’s oratorical 
threats to dictators. 

That’s where we stand today—under 
the leadership of the one and-onl) 
“indispensable” man America has ever 
produced. 


What of his economic leadership? 
As Al Smith might say, “Look at the 
unemployment record.” 

Bad though Roosevelt’s record has 
been in these other spheres, infinitely 
more alarming are his dictatorial aspi- 
rations. They have been revealed in a 
hundred ways. His arbitrary, un- 
American, unconstitutional attempt to 
bring the United States Supreme Court 
abjectly under his thumb need 
only be cited. 

Should Roosevelt be over- 
whelmingly re-elected as Ameri- 
ca’s first third-term President, as 
the nation’s sole “indispensable™ 
overlord, to what further lengths 
would he not feel justified in 
going to transform our whole 
system of government? 

This writer does not foresee a 
Roosevelt landslide. 

While profoundly convinced 
that the national interest calls for 
an end of the Roosevelt brand of 
politics, of “statesmanship,” the 
writer is less profoundly con- 
vinced that Roosevelt will not be 
re-elected. Happily, the portents 
are that, regardless of the elec- 
toral vote, the next Congress will 
include a greater number of 
legislators not committed to do- 
ing subservient obeisance to the 
Chief Executive, not content to 
be rubber-stamps. 


It were futile to attempt to 
make any financial or economic 
forecast until the outcome of the 
imminent election is known. 
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1. A Mortality Table tells us how many of a group of people of any eth age will live to be a year older, two years older, ten 


2. One Mortality Table shows us that at forty, life may begin for some, but will have ended for 103 of the 1000. 
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years older, etc. For example, take 1000 children, each fifteen years old... 


3. At seventy, 462 of the 1000 remain, and 21 of those will still be alive at ninety. 


AS YOU PROBABLY KNOW, a life insurance 
company is required by law to maintain 
certain reserve funds. This reserve, together 
with future premiums and interest ear~- 
ings, is calculated to enable the company 
to pay all its policy obligations when they 
fall due. 


In computing the sufficiency of the re- 
serve, state supervisory officials and the 
company follow mathematical formulas 
which are based, in turn, upon mortality 
tables and interest rates. 


A mortality table is simply a tabula- 
tion showing what percentage of a group 
of people of any given age die within a 
year’s time. It is prepared from a knowl- 
edge of past death rates—but serves as a 
measure of future death rates. As it is 
sometimes phrased, “We don’t know who 
will die, but we know how many.” 


In the United States, the laws of various 
states specify certain mortality tables as a 
minimum basis for computing the reserve. 
For Ordinary policies, the “American Ex- 
perience” table is usually specified. 


Because this particular mortality table 
was developed many years ago, and mor- 
tality rates have since improved, people 
sometimes ask: 


“Wouldn’t the use of a more up-to-date 
mortality table reduce the cost of life 
insurance?” 


People who ask this questionare usually 
unaware of the fact that the cost of mutual 
life insurance is not determined by the 
particular table used to compute the 
reserves—whether the American Experi- 
ence Table or any other. 


For one thing, while the companies must 
have sufficient reserves on the basis of the 








What has a Mortality Table to do with 
the cost of Life Insurance? 


not restricted as to the mortality table 
they use for determining premiums. Met- 
ropolitan, for example, does not compute 
its premiums directly on the American 
Experience table, but takes its own experi- 
ence into account. 


Furthermore, in a mutual company such 
as Metropolitan, the premium paid by the 
policyholder is fixed at an amount some- 
what greater than that which the company 
expects will be needed to cover the cost of 
providing the insurance. This is done for 
safety—so that the company can be sure it 
will have sufficient funds to cover any 
unforeseen disbursements that may be in- 
curred. Later the policyholder receives 
back, from year to year, in the form of 
dividends, a refund of the amounts not 
needed by the company. 


In computing dividends, the company 
takes into account recent mortality—as 
well as actual interest earnings and ex- 
penses of the company. Thus the cost of 
life insurance is determined by what actu- 
ally happens. In other words, the mortality 
table used to compute the reserve has little 
or no effect on the cost of life insurance, 
since dividends reduce the policyholder’s 








net payment to the amount required by 
actual experience. 


Mortality, furthermore, is only one of 
several factors which enter into the cost of 
life insurance. The two other factors men- 
tioned above—interest earnings and oper- 
ating expenses—are very important. Any- 
thing affecting either of these factors also 
affects the cost of life insurance. 


As a matter of fact, the continued de- 
cline in interest rates during recent years 
has substantially reduced the amount that 
could otherwise be returned to the policy- 
holder as dividends. Naturally, this has 
increased the cost of life insurance, since 
the savings that have been made by the 
improvement in other factors have been 
more than offset by the reduction in inter- 
est earnings. 


The important thing to remember is 
this: Regardless of the mortality table 
used to establish premiums or reserves, 
the Metropolitan policyholder receives his 
life insurance at the actual cost of provid- 
ing it. And that cost is based on up-to-date 
experience, not just with regard to mortal- 
ity, but with regard to all the factors which 
affect that cost. 
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This is Number 31 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer under- 
standing of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N.Y. 


¢ Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


AMERICA grew great from the seed 
of the will to do and dare; the will to 
get up and go on and not to quit after 
we had erred and fallen; the will to 
struggle to our feet and plod along 
and not to give up and lie down when 
we wavered and stumbled from fatigue. 
It grew not from the seed of slumping 
down and giving in when laden with 
apparent discouragement and seeming 
defeat, but from the seed of the will 
to rise to the occasion, shake it off, 
stand firm and resolute, and challenge 
defeat. Yes, it seems what we in Amer- 
ica need is to get back to the planting 
and cultivating of that good old Amer- 
ican seed. —ARNOLD W. CRraFT, 

Craft Oil Co. 


Where there is no hope, there can 
be no endeavor.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Do the day’s work as well as you 
can. Constantly aim to increase your 
efficiency and to attain the best possible 
results, so that at the close of each 
business day you may have the satis- 
faction of having made substantial 
progress. It is this spirit that produces 
the indispensable man, the man who is 
in constant demand. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


A successful man is one who has 
tried, not cried; who has worked, not 
dodged; who has shouldered respon- 
sibility, not evaded it; who has gotten 
under the burden instead of standing 
off, looking on and giving advice. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD. 


Money is an article which may be 
used as a universal passport to every- 
where except Heaven, and as a uni- 
versal provider of everything except 
happiness. —WALL STREET JOURNAL. 
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On the whole, it is patience which 
makes the final difference between 
those who succeed or fail in all things. 
All the greatest people have it in an 
infinite degree, and among the less, 
the patient weak ones always conquer 
the impatient strong. —RUuSsKIN. 


THOUGHTS 


Thoughts are the pinions of the soul, 
And carry far when they’re set free, 
And if they’re good, great good they'll 
do 
And benefit both you and me; 
So we should gladly do our share 
Of worthwhile work and thinking, 
too; 
And spread the thoughts of brother- 
hood— 
Think thoughts that none have cause 
to rue. 
—Atonzo NewTon BENN. 


Technical training is important but 
it accounts for less than 20% of one’s 
success. More than 80% is due to the 
development of one’s personal quali- 
ties, such as initiative, thoroughness, 
concentration, decision, adaptability, 
organizing ability, observation, indus- 


try and leadership.—Dr. G. P. Kocu. 


Initiative consists of doing the right 
thing without being told. 
—Irvinc MACK. 


Democracy cannot go hand in hand 
with ignorance. Education is for the 
mind what food is for the body. 

—Dr ARNULFO ARIAS. 
President, Republic of Panama. 


It is time for us Americans to seek 
earnestly for the way to that larger and 
better order into which God wants to 
lead us. —WiLiiaM P. Merri, D.D. 


The hard way has always been, and 
always will be, the happy way to any 
success and any worthy achievement. 
The way ahead is to have a plan—a 
philosophy of life—and the will to 
stick to it until the rewards begin to 
roll in. Try many things—anything— 
if they are decent and honest. Let 
natural inclinations take their course. 
The arrival isn’t half so important as 
the way you get there. 

—Georce MATTHEW Apams, 


Truth is tough. It will not break, 
like a bubble, at a touch; nay, you 
may kick it about all day, like a foot- 
ball, and it will be round and full at 
evening.—OLIVER WENDELL Homes. 


You cannot help men permanently 
by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves. ” 


—Dr. Hucu S. Mac. 


The happy and efficient people in 
this world are those who accept trou- 
ble as a normal detail of human life 
and resolve to capitalize it when it 
comes along. For trouble is the thing 
that strong men grow by. Met in the 
right way it is a sure-fire means of 
putting iron into the victim’s will and 
making him a tougher man to down 
forever after. —H. Bertram Lewis. 


He who has imagination without 
learning has wings and no feet. 


—F OuBERT. 


One man with courage makes a 
majority. —ANDREW JACKSON. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


While they promise them 
liberty, they themselves are 
the servants of corruption; for 
of whom a man is overcome, 
of the same is he brought in 
bondage. —II Peter, 2:19. 


Sent in by Gerrit Hasper, Muske- 
gon, Mich. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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GeniAL William S. Knudsen likes 
America’s national card game, poker. 
] am told that, while in a game re- 
cently with a number of Washington 
nabobs, “Big Bill” was chided when 
he bet only a dollar, and that his spon- 
taneous response was: “Do you want 
me to bet more than my whole year’s 
salary?” 


Epison, talking with me once about 
how unobserving, blind, is the average 
commuter, declared that not one per- 
son in twenty could accurate- 
ly answer questions about 
the objects he passed twice 
daily between his home and 
the railway station. “I defy 
you to tell me the color of 
the eyes of six persons out- 
side your own family,” he 
challenged. 

My mind reverted to this 
conversation with the vener- ‘ 
able electrical wizard when p yy 
President Harry J. Klingler 8B. 
and General Salesmanager 
D. U. Bathrick, of Pontiac, talked with 
me. I had not noticed—did you?— 
that our lowest-priced cars had been 
gradually marked up during recent 
years. I was acutely aware that “all 
three” had been impressively improved 
in attractiveness. I had, too, a fairly 
distinct idea that they had been in- 
creased in size, weight, performance. 

But it had not registered on my con- 
sciousness that, because of this, the 
price level had been raised until the 
gap between them and the next-price 
brackets had been materially bridged. 
Harry Klingler has a delightful com- 
mand of salty, pointed, picturesque 
language. Said he: “Don’t you know 
that automobiles are sold at so much 
per pound, just the same as steak or 
pork?” 

I didn’t know it. Nor had it dawned 
upon me that the constant betterment 
of our lowest-cost cars had brought 
them within a relatively small margin, 
pricewise, of other makes. 

What has happened, broadly, is this: 
Manufacture of high-priced cars, such 
as the most expensive Cadillacs, Pack- 
ards, Lincolns, has drastically dimin- 
ished. Production of certain other cost- 
ly cars, including Pierce-Arrow, has 
ceased. Today, not a handful of Ameri- 
cans purchase costly foreign makes. 


——- 
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C. Forbes (center) about automobile conditions 





Wituram S. KNupsEN 


Conforming to the trend of the 
times, every leading American auto 
company now offers lower-priced lines 
than originally: Chrysler now has its 
popular Plymouth, Studebaker has its 
small but doughty Champion, Hudson 
is a contender in the minimum-price 
range, as is Willys-Overland. 

But here is one result which may 
strike you as curious: The unques- 
tioned improvement in the best sellers, 
including Chevrolet, Ford and Plym- 
outh, has not cut into the sales of lead- 
ing makes costing somewhat more. 


For example, Pontiac’s 1939 sales 
were up 49% over 1938, registered 
even a greater increase this year, while 
September sales skyrocketed 70% over 
a year ago. 

Buick, distinctly above the minimum 
price level, won fourth place in the en- 
tire industry this year, and, like Pon- 
tiac, is planning record-breaking pro- 
duction of 1941 models. 

Why has the automotive industry led 
all others in expansion? 

Because its leaders have proved 
transcendently successful in 
offering us, the people, a 
constantly better product at 
prices our purses can meet. 

Other industries, please 
take note. 


GeorceE B. CorTELYOU is 
dead, at 78. An exemplary 
American. From humble Post 
Office employee and stenog- 
rapher, he rose, first to 
Cabinet rank, then to the 
presidency of the foremost 
enterprise of its kind, Consolidated 
Gas. He was inherently a student, a 
gentleman. Unaided, he earned his 
recognition, rewards. Politics did not 
poison him against the fount of our 
national prosperity, namely, business. 
May America raise no barriers to simi- 
lar success-winning by today’s genera- 
tion of youths starting from scratch. 


IN COMMON with railroads and most 
industrial organizations, Pullman hasn’t 
luxuriated in a bed of roses during the 
depression. But President Dave Craw- 
ford confided to me at dinner the other 
evening that the tide has hearteningly 
turned. Railroads are buying more and 
more modernistic equipment. Pullman 
travel is on the increase. The company, 
moreover, has a large force of extreme- 
ly skilled mechanics capable of con- 
tributing valuably to national defense. 

In a rash moment during the pros- 
perous twenties, I told my five sons 
that I would give any of them who 
attained Phi Beta Kappa $10,000. I 
kind o’ winced when I noted that not 
only Dave Crawford but another of his 
two dinner guests sported Phi Beta 
Kappa keys. 

Neither education nor politics has a 
monopoly of America’s best intellects. 


—B. C.F. 





What Business Executives Have 


“Never Grown Up’? See Page 153 of “Little Bits About Big 
Men” for B.C. Forbes’ revealing answer to this and hundreds of other intimate questions about 
American business life and business leaders. Details on inside back cover. 
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Tides of Industry 


THREE UP, two unchanged, one down is the score of the six industrial and trade 
indices charted below. Last issue, five were up, one was down. The Pictograph 


is somwhat stronger than last time, but 


still reflects no boom (see also p. 9). 


Sales High Spots are centered in industrial territories, and-now include New 
York. . . . For your free copy of “How to Use the Forses Business Maps,” send 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope to The Editors, Forses Macazine, 120 Fifth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
The slow upward climb toward prac- 
tical capacity continues. The latest 
week was close to the greatest in his- 
tory in tonnage produced. 
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Department Store Sales (% o/ 
last year)—Sales are not as bad as 
they look because corresponding 1939 
figures were high. 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
The New York Automobile Show had 
excellent attendance. Production is 
running above 100,000 weekly, and 
October sales look good. 
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Carloadings (thousands)—This has 
some people worried (p. 9), since the 
seasonal peak is weak. But the rail- 
roads are still getting ready for a busy 
Winter. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—The Central Industrial re- 
gion (center of the High Spots on op- 
posite page) leads the parade of in- 
creasing power output. 














Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars) —Because 
1939 dropped off, the comparison with 
last year is now more favorable. 
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| Prices (1926=100)—Both indices rise only slightly; raw materials are in- 
_ fluenced by higher farm products. But government officials fear a sharp future 


rise, and are taking what action they can 


to forestall it. 





Tix ball is 


snapped ... 

the backfield 

forms a human 

wall of protec- 

tion as one man fades 
back with the ball. An 
“End” is clear... run- 
ning full tilt through the op- 
posing team. Head up, arms. 
outstretched, knees churn- 
ing high! Toward him the 
ball comes sailing through 
the air... fast... true. It 
must arrive on time! 


In football, such plays are 
completed only through 
absolute teamwork. In rail- 
roading teamwork is just as 
necessary! Passengers must, 
with confidence, plan trips, 
keep appointments... arrive 
on time! 


On your next trip let the 
Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way serve you. Enjoy the 
safe, comfortable, ultramod- 
ern equipment and ... arrive 
on time! 
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LIGHTS ENTIRE DESK! 


Revolutionary 
Indirect 
Principle 


NO WASTED LIGHT 


Luxurious lighting ... with a NEW 
thorough distribution of soft, rest- 
ful, indirect light over your entire 
desk area! Unique design pre- 
vents light waste to back of desk, 
back wall or floor. A distinguished 
lamp you'll be proud of always. 
Beautifully finished in spun bronze 
. . « modern as tomorrow in de- 
sign, style and aristocratic qual- 
ity. Very moderately priced. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 


S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1016 E. Grand Ave., Decatur, Ill. 


Sares Lamp 


LEADERS IN STYLE AND 










































































LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 































































































easy as this! 











At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
He'll 


escort you through our private pas- 














and say “Hotel Roosevelt” .. . 














sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 
lobby ... 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 


Restful rooms, $4.00 up. 











Time-saving convenience 























meals ... 

















HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
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Lighting Plastic—New Fiber Tile 


News of New Products, Materials 


Two-tone Light 


Lighting engineers have long sought 
a simple, economical way to combine 
the efficiency of direct lighting with 
the comfort of indirect lighting. A 
new plastic sheeting now does the 
trick. 

At first glance, the material looks 
like ordinary glass. On close inspec- 
tion, however, you can see that thin, 
parallel lines or louvers run through 
it. Properly placed in lighting fixtures, 
the sheeting confines the direct rays of 
light, at the same time softening the 
rays in other directions. In other 
words, the material varies from trans- 
parency to translucency, according to 
the angle from which it is viewed; for 
the louvers overlap like the slats of a 
closed shutter. 

Lighter in weight than ordinary 
glass, and highly flexible, the sheeting 
is expected to find wide application in 
lighting, display and other fields. 
(“Louverglas.” Maker: E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.) 


For “Wet” Painting 


Few paints can be worked over wet 
surfaces. A new aluminum paint, how- 
ever, is designed to be applied over 
wet steel, iron, wood, brick or con- 
crete. 

It is claimed to dry to the touch in 
three hours, to harden thoroughly in 
15 hours. But it will not harden in the 
can, says the manufacturer, which 
means that unused portions of the 
paint can be used next week, next 
month, next year. (Speroil & Paint 
Co., 959 Parkway Road, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 


New Fiber Tile 


Many advantages are claimed for a 
new fiber tile, which is reported to 
have come through a long series of 
tests with flying colors. 

In the first place, the material is 





more than 4 inch thick, or twice the 
thickness of most fiber tiles, making it 
suitable for both industrial and house- 
hold use. This extra thickness is held 
to be protection against sound, as well 
as against cold and heat. 

The tile is made of long, wiry wood 
fibers. But it is finished to a glass-like 
surface, leaving no fuzz or bumps. For 
this reason, we are told, no priming 
coat is required, while only two coats 
of enamel are needed to produce a 
porcelain-like appearance resembling 
expensive ceramic tile. The material 
comes in a wide range of sizes. (Maker: 


The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y.) 


Telegraphics: 


Something new in fountain pens is 
one that makes brush marks. It has a 
felt wick, instead of a pen point, which 
enables the user to make markings or 
letters in a number of sizes. Any ordi- 
nary fountain pen ink can be used, but 
the maker recommends a special, quick- 
drying ink of his own manufacture. 
(“Cato Fountain Pen.” Maker: Cush- 
man & Denison Manufacturing Co., 
133 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y.) 

$$ 

A new auto-battery charger, mount- 
ed on wheels for convenience in the 
service shop, is claimed to charge the 
average run-down battery in 30 min- 
utes. It has few meters and these are 
easy to understand. (Maker: General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) 

$ $ 

An electric hot-plate that broils 
meat and toasts bread, besides doing 
conventional surface-burner operations, 
is now on the market. It can be plugged 
into any wall socket, and maximum 
current can be directed into either ele- 
ment—or into both at the same time. 
(“Rangette.” Maker: Swartzbaugh 
Manufacturing Co., Toledo, Ohio.) 

$$ 

Feature of a new lacquer, for use on 
metal surfaces, is that it produces a 
hammered effect. The finish must be 
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baked, but only at a medium heat and 
for only an hour. The lacquer is ap- 
plied with a spray gun, developed by 
the manufacturer. (“Hammer-tone.” 
Maker: Mass & Waldstein Co., 434-38 
Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J.) 
$$ 

A gasoline strainer that is claimed 
to keep foreign matter from entering 
the carburetor of any car has just been 
developed. It is easily installed at the 
carburetor inlet without interfering 
with other motor accessories, and is 
said to give thousands of miles of ser- 
vice before a simple cleaning operation 
is required. The device comes in two 
sizes: One for cars, the other for trucks. 
(Maker: Spark Plug Division, Gener- 
al Motors Corp., Flint, Mich.) 

$$ 


A new line of rubber overshoes for 
industrial workers features a non-slip 
sole. The overshoes are all white, 
moreover, to discourage use on off- 
hours. (Maker: Industrial Products 
Co., 802 W. Somerset Ave., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

$$ 

Four claims are made for a new 
ethylene glycol anti-freeze: (1) It will 
not evaporate or boil away, which 
means that one filling furnishes radi- 
ator protection all Winter. (2) It will 
not damage a car’s finish. (3) It is 
odorless. (4) It will mix readily with 
other ethylene glycol anti-freezes. 
(“Stet.” Maker: B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio.) 

$$ 

What looks like a rubber ball with 
teeth is something new for salesmen 
and others who suffer from aching 
feet. Rolled under the foot, it is said 
to massage the arch, bring instant re- 
lief. (“Foot-Flexer.” Maker: Bremdun, 
Inc., Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich.) 


—Don SAMSON. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 


New Business Ideas 


You wit find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 


I7’s a New Business Custom. The story 
of tough manufacturing problems licked with 
plastics, of sales accelerated, of manufactur- 


FORBES 


ing economies, of new products made pos- 
sible, of packaging precedents. Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y. 

Free Runninc WATER FROM THE WIND. 
How a windmill water system can bring the 
comforts and benefits of running water to a 
farm while the electric highline is still years 
away. Windmill Council of America, 228 
West Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 


PENNSYLVANIA AT Your FIncER Tips. 
Answers frequent questions of tourists as to 
what can be seen within two hours’ motor- 
ing distance from the ten largest cities in 
Pennsylvania. Department of Commerce, 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 


Pa. 


ANALYZING THE PRoFit StRuUCTURE. Twen- 
ty-four charts illustrate a method of an- 
alyzing the profit possibilities of any busi- 
ness, and point the way to proper manage- 
ment programs. Stevenson, Jordan & Harri- 
son, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

On THE Jos. More than a hundred typical 
installations of diesel engines are photo- 
graphed and discussed, giving a broad out- 
line of the general adaptability of the diesel 
engine. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 
Ask for Form 6056. 

(Please mention ForseEs) 








OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


The Bell System is a nation-wide 
telephone system—ready to 
serve the United States in normal 


times or emergency. It has .. 


1. The trained forces to operate tele- 
phone equipment and plant. 


2. The trained staffs to direct these 
operations. 


3. The latest motorized, mechanized 
telephone groups of great mobility 
which can concentrate anywhere 
quickly. 

4. A dependable service of supply 
that reaches anywhere in the 
United States. 


5. A source of supply — the Western 
Electric Company, devoted to tele- 
phone manufacture. 


6. A great laboratory that brings the 
advance of science to bear on the 
improvement of telephony. 


The Bell System is ready to do its part in 
the Nation’s Program of National Defense 





Walter S Gifford, President, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 


7. The financial strength to keep 
going and work ahead for the 
future. 


4 4 4 


Each is important. All are necessary 
for good telephone service from day 
to day and for the needs of national 
defense. 

It is the organization, the team-work, 
that counts. That means trained, ex- 
perienced men and management, 
working together and planning ahead, 
so that the right material and the 
right “know how” will be at the right 
place at the right time. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


MaRKET performance has continued to 
disappoint those who look no farther 
than the prospect of defense profits, 
which may well be sizable even after 
taxes and more taxes. But those who 


see rather ominous portents on the war 
horizon and more imminent possibili- 
ties of unfavorable import if the New 
Deal should win on Nov. 5 take a dif- 
ferent view. 





This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$108,000,000 


Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series of 3s, Due 1965 


Price 104% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters 
are qualified to act as dealers in securities and in which 
the Prospectus may legally be distributed: 


The First Boston Corporation 


Harris, Hall & Company 
(lacorporated ) 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Jacorporated 
Mellon Securities Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Stone & Webster and Blodget 
Incorporated 
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E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Incorporated 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 


William R. Staats Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Coffin & Burr 
Incorporated 


Pacific Company of California 












Their attitude is that, if anticipation 
of defense profits and growing hope of 
a Willkie victory have not been trans. 
lated into rising stock prices, at least 
they have acted as a prop to hold up 
an uncertain, floundering and pretty 
much disheartened speculative struc- 
ture. Up to this writing (Oct. 25), the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, after de. 
clining about 5 points from its early 
October high, has failed to recover 
more than 2 points in round figures. 
Moreover, the decline broke up the 
pattern of ascending bottoms by pene- 
trating the previous low of late Sep. 
tember. 

Such action is adequately explained 
by the fact that the market has ahead 
of it, not only unpredictable war shifts. 
but a closely contested election with a 
great deal at stake. It is feared that 
New Dealers would interpret victory 
as popular consent for a brand of 
super-government which has. been long 
in the making and is calculated to send 
chills down the spines of owners of 
savings, securities and property. A 
Willkie victory should be cause for at 
least temporary jubilation, and would 
mark the start of the long and hard 
journey back to sanity. 

Which way the nation votes will be 
much more important in its long-term 
implications than any response the 
stock market is likely to make in the 
sessions immediately following Nov. 5. 
Even if Willkie wins, the market may 
decide to do some sober fact-facing— 
as to defense financing, heavier taxa- 
tion, the eventual need to put defense 
production ahead of peacetime require- 
ments, the expanding Axis threat and 
our possible war involvement—after it 
has had its celebration. 

To sum up: There is a distinction 
but little difference between a nation 
bent on serious defense and one at war. 
The boom in “war babies” was deflated 
when we entered the World War in 
1917. We are now on the road to de- 
fense goals which will involve more ex- 
pense and greater difficulties than our 
World War efforts. As understanding 
sinks in, I expect the stock market to 
be more sobered than stimulated, par- 
ticularly if the election disappoints. 
Eventual correction of the long and 
hesitant rally from the May-June lows 
still seems to be in the cards. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Future Hinges on Election 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


HE ELECTION possibilities are: 

1. A Roosevelt victory, with control 
of both House and Senate. 

2. A Roosevelt victory, with Repub- 
lican control of the House. 

3. A Willkie victory. 

No. 1 would be bearish on the stock 
market, because it would carry the 
threat of war, much higher taxes, more 
regimentation of business, and possible 
government ownership of railroads, 
utilities, banks, insurance companies, 
etc. The trend toward State Socialism 
would be further accentuated. 

No. 2 would leave the situation in a 
state of suspense. 

No. 3 would mean a return to Amer- 
icanism in contrast to Rooseveltism. It 
would mean that investors could see 
ahead, and the fear of State Socialism, 
with the wiping out of the middle 
classes, would be eliminated. Men of 
means and courage, as well as corpora- 
tions, would be willing to make busi- 
ness commitments for the future. A 
definite trend toward progress, with 
solid foundations, would be ushered in 
—in direct contrast with events of re- 
cent years. 

Mr. Willkie is making a worthy fight 
for the preservation of the traditional 
American system, and at this writing 
he appears to have a fighting chance to 
win. According to the majority of com- 
mentators and political observers, the 
election will be close, with the outcome 
not predictable with certainty. 

Pending the outcome of the election, 
| make no definite new security recom- 
mendations. 

Although the leading investment ad- 
visory services widely differ on many 
subjects, all are agreed that if taxes are 
still further heavily increased, a new 
appraisal of common stocks will be 
necessary. For several years this col- 
umn has consistently warned against a 
development of this kind, based on the 
expressed New Deal philosophy. 

Under the existing tax laws, stocks 
may be divided into three groups: 


1. The greatest burden will be placed 
on those now having a high level of 
earnings in relation to invested capital 
and average earnings of the past four 
years, such as aircraft manufacturing, 
machine tool, automobile and aircraft 
accessories, paper and paper products. 
For this group, the per cent. of esti- 
mated 1940 net income payable in 
Federal income and excess profit taxes 
ranges up to 50%. 

2. From 27 to 35% will be paid 
by chemicals, electrical equipment, 
building supplies, natural gas, mail 
order, grocery chains, automobile man- 
ufacturing, and tobacco products. 

3. This group will not be as greatly 


affected as a class, because of relatively 
depressed earnings this year or because 
relatively high earnings will not be 
equal to 8% on invested capital— 
packaged goods, drugs and cosmet- 
ics, department stores, oil producing 
and refining, agricultural equipment. 
railroad and railroad equipment, dairy 
products, rubber products, air trans- 
port, steel. Further increases in taxes 
would, I think, jeopardize the dividend 
outlook for many of the utilities. 

Nearly all the composite indices of 
industrial production and of general 
business activity are now moving into 
new high grounds for the current 
movement. But, as investors know, the 
stock market has not kept pace—as in 
former days. Numerous earnings re- 
ports now appearing show the effect of 
higher taxes, despite increased gross 
sales. 

May the Lord protect the United 
States against continuation of the New 
Deal! 

—Oct. 25, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Readers Say: 








AuTo SPECIFICATIONS 


In your Oct. 15 issue of Forses you have 
a list of specifications of 1941 automobiles. 

I notice that weight per horsepower listed 
under Ford is 32.0. If you will divide 85 
into 3146 plus 500 (3646) you will come out 
approximately 43 instead of the 32.0 you 
have listed for the Super Ford and 31.6 
for the standard Ford. 

We made calculations on other cars listed 
and they are all right—Roy PELLETIER, 
Meteor Crater Observatory, Winslow, Ariz. 


We note in a table of automobile speci- 
fications in your October 15 issue that you 
show the front wheel suspension of all Hud- 
son models for 1941 to be the axle type. 
However, all Hudsons for this year, as for 
the previous year, have independent coil 
front springs—P. V. Frrzcrpson, advertising 
department, Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


MANGANESE 


I have just finished reading the article by 
Charles F. Berry entitled “The West’s New 
‘Gold Rush’” [Oct. 15, p. 44]. Particularly 
was I interested in the writer’s remarks 
about manganese. 

Much has been written and said about 
manganese in the past few months, but few 
people in the United States realize that in 
South Dakota are the largest known re- 
serves of manganese ore in the United States. 
These are found right on top of the ground 
and within a short distance of a good power 
site on the Missouri River—Kart E. Zutz, 
treasurer, South Dakota Manganese & Pow- 
er Association, Burke, S. D. 


INSTRUCTIVE 


Forses is one of the most instructive and 
interesting magazines printed. I read every 
copy and would hate to be without it—J. B 
KittrELt, Greenville, N. C. 


LEHMAN’S UTTERANCE 


What possible explanation can a magazine 
enjoying the reputation that yours obviously 
does, give for the publication of the Two- 
Line Editorial: “Governor Lehman’s declara- 
tion that a vote for Willkie is tantamount 
to a vote for Hitler won’t help his political 
party or his race.” 








CONTINENTALCAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A final year end dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock of this Company 
has been declared payable No- 
vember 15, 1940, to yo 
of record at the close of busin 
October 25, fay Books will not close. 
B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 
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I am not taking sides in this matter with 
what Governor Lehman may or may not 
have said; I am questioning the downright 
impudence—to put it mildly—of anybody 
condemning a whole race for the utterance 
of one individual—D. Sirverman, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


LEHMAN Dipn’t SPEAK FoR His RAcE 

I wish to take exception to your comment 
on Governor Lehman’s address in which he 
mentioned that Hitler wanted to see Mr. 
Willkie elected. I believe you are decidedly 
unfair when you state that this remark dis- 
credits Governor Lehman’s entire race. This 
is no more true than if you would say the 
entire Catholic race supports Mr. Willkie 
just because Mr. Al Smith supports him. 
You cannot judge an entire race by the 
actions or speeches of one man. I believe 
the question was one of politics rather than 
race—B. Scuwartz, Puritan Stationery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LeHMAN Coutp Have Kept Quiet 

Just what is meant by your writer that 
“It won’t help his (Lehman’s) political 
party or his race”? Assuming this declara- 
tion to be improper, why will it or should 
it be any reflection on his (as you call it) 
race? ... 

Mr. Lehman’s declaration is one that 
could have been left unsaid, but it is never- 
theless a fact that Hitler would like to see 
Mr. Roosevelt defeated and this would be 
so regardless of who happened to be Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opponent. This is no reflection 
on Mr. Willkie. 

There never was a time when prejudices 
and hatreds should be spread, so certainly 


this is no time for it—JoserpH H. PAtey, 
New York, N. Y. 


The “Perfect” 
War Plant 


SOME BUILDERS maintain that no really 
adequate protection exists against a 
direct bomb hit. And the windowless 
factory, they say, is too costly to build 
solely for blackout purposes. But in 
the new $200,000 plant of Edo Air- 
craft Corp. (Long Island, N. Y.), they 
see their idea of the perfect war plant. 
All four sides of this structure will be 
built of steel sash and glass windows 
only. 

Builders Brown & Matthews list these 
advantages: Bomb Resistance. The 
structure has a sturdy skeleton steel 
frame and light flexible exterior shell 
(London reports this type of building 
withstands bombing best); there are 
no brick; parapet walls or sharp cor- 
ners at the oof line to give a foothold 
to bomb concussion. 

Employee Protection. Thick black- 
out curtain and strong wire mesh 
screen extending from roof to first 


floor protect workers from flying frag. 
ments. 

Blackout. Not wholly dependent on 
artificial light (the windowless plant 
is), this many-windowed plant can run 
by natural light if electricity is cut off. 
Though machines would be tilled, 
manual labor could accomplish much. 








One Job on 
One Machine 


(Continued from page 12) 








physical fitness and manual aptitude, 
Pratt & Whitney selects students from 
the trade school’s applicants, guides 
them, in five weeks, through 200 hours 
of machine shop practice and thus fits 
them to fill anticipated plant shortages. 

A year ago, Thompson Products of 
Cleveland began formal, intensive job- 
training. Trainees, selected by aptitude 
test, are paid 50c an hour while being 
instructed—partly in classroom theory, 
mostly in general shop practice. The 
training period depends on individual 
learning speed. The company reports 
that the planned teaching methods of 
the new program, compared with 
former haphazard plant training, save 
up to 75% in training time, turn out 
95% more efficient workers, and have 
paid for the program in savings on 
lessened scrap losses, which formerly 
were high with new production men. 

Bethlehem Steel plans ultimately to 
train 10,000 workers for its rapidly 
expanding plants. To discipline this 
army, the company has adopted a pro- 
gram of learner-training. Master crafts- 
men, chosen for their ability to teach 
and provided with detailed instruction 
sheets, give individual coaching to 
trainees. Under this system, efficient 
single-purpose operators for special- 
ized jobs are being turned out in sur- 
prisingly short time. 

Warner & Swasey, old hands at job- 
trdining, has had a program of its 
own since 1935. Recently, this machine 
tool manufacturer set about helping to 
develop machine operators in other 
plants. Traveling Warner & Swasey 
representatives visit manufacturers and 
give short chart and film talks to op- 
erators which show them how to turn 
metal better, faster and at lower cost. 
As a further help, the company has 
put out a manual on turret lathe’ opera- 
tion that covers the subject in an easy- 
reading, practical, informative’ way. 
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frag. > 
. = piece, it offers few causes for failure as 
t on compared with the metal plane made of 
slant The Plywood Plane small sections riveted together. Fur- 
run Is Here thermore, the synthetic resin bonded 
- off. plywood is more fire resistant than the 
lled (Continued from page 15) thin metal sheets and less subject to 
al vibration. 
The weatherproof qualities of these 
J proof q 
a planes, with their thin sheets, deflect new plywoods have been put to thor- 
and ripple or undulate when flying. ough tests. A plane must operate in the 
The metal covering or “skin” dents humid tropical heat, in the scorching In hundreds of businesses, 
easily, setting up drag or resistance to desert sun and in Arctic blizzards; it phenomenal sales jumps 
the air; plywood presents a stiff sur- | may have to pass through all these have followed the suetice 
face and eliminates such surface de- kinds of weather in a few minutes tion of Wheeler's celebrate 
- : ee : sizzle’’ salesmanship. One 
— flections. This means that about 25% when it climbs or dives. Sheets of ply- tested selling sentence sold 
d less power is required to operate a ply- —_— wood have gone through repeated tem- over a million gallons of 
“le. wood plane than one of metal. perature changes, ranging from 70 and gasoline. Six well chosen 
— Plywood has still another important 80 degrees below zero to 140 degrees words brought one mer- 
ides y mP & : , 6 chant over 1600 new custom- 
le advantage. The metal used in plane above zero, without any sign of weak- ers. A simple four-word 
£ construction has to be very thin to hold _ ening. sentence tripled shoe-polish 
oe down weight; as a consequence, the The most important point about ply- sales. Hundreds of the 
~ thin metal has no stiffness and an in- _— wood planes is that they may eliminate i come mace ig tithe 
hat tricate and weight-adding framework is _ the spending of billions of dollars for book by America’s selling 
d necessary for reinforcement. Yet a airplanes which perhaps will be obso- genius, can help you sky- 
_ piece of plywood with the same area _lete when completed. Because the molds va = own ies 
eing . * * : collect er comm : 
and the same weight as metal will be are cheap and simple, an experimental develop the knack of using 
The nearly five and one-half times as thick plane may be made inexpensively. the words that get action. 
jual as metal. This thickness practically | Flaws in design will come to light ore 
vane does away with such internal reinforc- without spending the thousands and 2,218 Tested New Ideas 
f ing members as ribs and stringers, thousands of dollars which a flying 
ee which in turn reduces the weight of | model of a metal plane costs. And if a Fully 70 pages of SIZZLE- 
ets the plane approximately one-third. change in the design of the plywood MANSHIP are devoted to 
save : ° oe ° Elmer Wheeler’s private sales 
Plywood wings and fuselages are hol- _ plane is needed, it is a simple matter ‘ning 2.218 
out « * f f h f ana album, containing 2, new 
ia low shells and approach “monocoque of a few hours for a carpenter to celled ‘contensen, ‘Thice cever 
construction—the perfect example of change the shape of the mold. almost every conceivable type 
; “ which is an egg shell. Its strength The aviation industry awaits with tre- of product and service. No mat- 
ihe comes from the shell itself and not mendous interest the tests of the medi- ter what your business or pro- 
“we from any internal supports. um-sized plywood bomber now nearly fession, you should get at least 
y to 


Because the supporting members are 
eliminated, the plywood plane does not 
present so many vital spots to machine 
gun bullets and shrapnel. Being of one 


completed. If the tests do not uncover 
any unforeseen flaws in plywood con- 
struction, we may expect a revolution- 
ary change in airplane building. 


mine of tested result getters, 
while learning for life the five 
basic principles of Tested Sell- 
ing Sentences. Try them! 


I ten $100 ideas from this gold- 


WHAT THE BUSINESS PAPERS SAY: 
“Hundreds of sales-clinchers.” — Drug 
Topics. “Contains the results of more dig- 
ging than ten average books on selling.”— 
American Business. “Loaded with new 
Tested Sentences.”—Advertising Age. “A 
reservoir of ideas for the man who sells 
or directs selling activities.” — Wholesale 
Grocer News. 

MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Mail coupon for a copy of SIZZLEMANSHIP 
for 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. Keep it 
only if it gives you many times your money’s 
worth in usable, valuable selling ideas. 





PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Dept. SI-17, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Send me SIZZLEMANSHIP, by El 


r 


me’ 
Wheeler, for 5 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINA- 


TION. After 5 days I will either send you 
$3, plus 6c postage, or mail the book back 








a 





to you. i 


International 
Though basically a builder of metal planes, Martin is experimenting with the .new plastic Cheek 
plywood, already uses it on engine nacelles and bomb-bay doors. The latter (one is shown L n 
in the photograph) cover the bomb compartment, and open out when bombs are dropped 
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Congratulations 


Tom K. Smith. president of Boat- 
men’s National Bank of St. Louis, has 
been elected a director of American 
Telephone & Telegraph. 

William M. Holmes has been elected 
president of Bonwit Teller, Inc., suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Hortense M. Odlum, who 
hecomes chairman. Abraham J. Schuel 
was elected vice-president. 

Edward Lasker 
has been appointed 
first vice-president 
and general mana- 


ger of Lord & 
Thomas. advertis- 


ing agency, and L. 
M. Masius vice- 
president and man- 
ager of the New 
York office. 

Earl Marr has been appointed gen- 
eral salesmanager of Airtemp Division 
of Chrysler Corp. 

Frank T. Tucker has been appointed 
director of advertising of B. F. Good- 
rich Co. 

Nelson Rockefeller has been appoint- 
ed chairman of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission. 

Edward J. Noble has been elected a 
director of The Commercial National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York. 

Leon Fraser, president of First Na- 
tional Bank of New York, and Donald- 
son Brown, vice-chairman and _ vice- 
president of General Motors, have been 
suggested for Class A and Class B di- 
rectorships respectively of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 

Henry Bruere, president of Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York, has been 
elected president of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New York. 

J. A. Runnels has been appointed 
Southern salesmanager for Owens- 


Illinois Glass Co. 





Epwarp LAsKER 





Tue Forses Stock Guwe is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings. 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Book Earns. 
Value 1939 
$12 $1.35 
15 1.98 
13 0.61 
15 1.077 
19 1.49 
92 9.50 
34 2.09 
48 6.22 
98 6.157" 
Nil 8.887 
7 0.07+ 
9 4.457 
10 0.34 
28 0.69 
38 4.36 
137 0.847 
126 10.18 
24 5.12 
Nil 0.357 
59 2.33 
13 0.047" 
23 1.36" 
259 0.95 
57 1.66 
37 0.41 
119 1.557 
33 1.39 
16 5.65 
14 2.14 
122 5.75 
25 1.8] 
17 2.43 
57 2.42 
6 0.44 
4] 3.26” 
15 1.88" 
152 1.877" 
6 3.53 
5 0.95" 
36 2.27 
51 3.49 
39 8.48 
5 6.82 
12 0.46 
28 4.01 
7 0.61 
22 2.43 
4 0.13 
45 2.22 
18 0.55 
35 2.71 
21 1.35 
32 3.32 
145 2.54 
24 0.21* 
4 0.39 
209 4.61+ 
82 0.307 
21 1.64 
7 1.97 
41 7.66 
74 8.55 
17 4.72 
13 0.357 
18 2.65+ 
12 1.42 
12 2.75 
51 7.69! 
19 4.06 
16 0.34 
6 0.89 
22 1.70? 
25 3.51 
26 3.20 
162 3.48 
13 1.21* 
6 7.24 
39 6.98 


0.86+ 






Earns., 1940 
m=months 
$0.66, 6 m 
1.15, 6 m 
0.207, 3 m 
2.07, 9 m 


eeeeee 


4.377, 6 m 
0.074, 6 m 
0.35, 9 m 
0.37, 6 m 
2.12, 6 m 
7.23, 9 m 
2.08, 6 m 
2.02, 6 m 


eeeeee 


m 
0.287, 8 m 
2.30, 9 m 


1.55* 
0.567, 8 m 
0.26, 6 m 
4.90, 9 m 
2.05, 6 m 
6.10, 6 m 
0.75, 6 m 
1.21, 6 m 
0.84, 3 m 
0.30, 6 m 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


0.61, 3 m 
2.067, 8 m 
1.29, 9 m 
1.89, 9 m 


0.817, 9 m 











Div. 


1939 
Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.05 
Rit TIO 5 oc 0 knseeees 1.50a 
Alaska Juneau............ 0.80 
Alleghany Corp. (r)....... eee. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel.... 0.50 
Allied Chemical........... 9a 
RE i's vin nna males 1.25a 
ee 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry......  .... 
Amer. & Foreign Power....  .... 
American International....  .... 
Amer. Locomotive......... Werte 
American Radiator........ 0.30 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ aah 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 3a 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... . RIE 
as) So eae 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Amer. Woolen ..........-- ree 
Anaconda Copper. ....... 1.25 
a eer nore 
Assoc. Dry Goods.......... coe 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... es 
Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
Baldwin Locomotive (r)...  .... 
Baltimore & Ohio.......... — 
Barber Asphalt ..........- 0.25 
Beech-Nut Packing........ 5.75a 
Bendix Aviation........... 1.50 
Bethlehem Steel..........- 1.50 
Borden Company.......... 1.40 
Borg-Warner ........+.+0- 1.35 
Brook. Union Gas......... 0.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
California Packing ........ — 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 0.50 
ee ee oe chacane kee wes 
Celanese Corp......- ie 0.50' 
ee eer ee iss 
Cerro de Pasco...........- 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
Chrysler Corp.........-+++ 5 
OE EI eee 5a 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... we 
Commercial Credit ........ 4 
Commercial Solvents....... oe 
Commonwealth Edison..... 1.65 
Commonwealth & Southern. .... 


Consolidated Ed. of N. Y... 2 


Consolidated Oil .......... 0.80 
Continental Can........... 2 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 1 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 3 
«ll. ee eon 
Cuban-American Sugar .... 
Curtiss-Wright ........++- 
Delaware & Hudson Co..... 

Del., Lack. & Western...... = 
Diamond Match..........- 1.50 
ee ee 2 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 7 
Eastman Kodak........... 6 
Bae, -Amtoddte occcccevcre 3 
Electric Power & Light....  ... 
Oy Me Ee 2 Pe ene teal 
General Electric........... 1.40 
General Foods...........- 2.25a 
General Mills...........0- 3.75 
General Motors .........-. 3.50 
General Railway Signal.... .... 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 0.60 
eS ee 0.50 
ON) © Ae 1 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 1 
Great Northern Pfd........ a 
Hecker Products .......... la 
Hershey Chocolate ........ 3 
Household Finance........ 5a 
Hudson Motor ............ 2 





Div. 


1940 
$1.20 

1.75a 

0.60 

0.75 

4.50 

] 

4 


0.15 
9 

3.75 
1.25 


0.75 


2.6244 


0.72% 
0.75 


150 
2.50 
5.25 


6 
2.25 
1.05 
2 
4.252 
2.75 
0.30 
0.60 
la 


0.60 


: Oe 


Prices 1940 Price 
High Low Now 
19%4- 12% £15 
581%- 36% 41 
7 - 4 5 
1%- % ] 
26%- 15% 23 
182 -135% 170 
41%- 21% = 36 
116%- 87 94 
33%4- 18 28 
2%%- 1 ] 
6%- 3 4 
22%- 10 15 
105%- 4% 7 
17%- 9% 13 
54 -30% 43 
23%%- 12% 14 
1754-145 163 
91%4- 70 74 
ae 10 
32 - 18 23 
75%- 4 5 
9 - 4% 7 
251%4- 13 17 
27%- 18% 22 
19%- 12% = 17 
6%- 2% 4 
16%- 8% 10 
127-102 114 
36%%- 244% °*3) 
89%- 6342 83 
24%4- 17° 19 
25%- 12% 19 
25%- 13% 7 
12%- 7% 8 
26%- 14 19 
23%- 114% = i113 
75 - 39% 55 
3544- 20 29 
12%- 5 7 
41%- 22% 30 
4234- 30% 41 
9156- 53% 82 
131 - 99% 108 
7%- 4% 6 
48 - 27% 31 
16%- 8 10 
33 - 25% 33) 
1%- % ] 
32%- 23 26 
8%- 5% 6 
49%4- 33 39 
23 - 16% #i17 
65%- 444% +45 
43%4- 25 42 
8%- 3% 5 
11%- 6% 8 
235%- 8% 14 
5%- 2% 4 
36%%- 25% 29 
23%- 11% = 16 
189%4-146% 17] 
166%-117 135 
41%- 25 36 
8%- 3 6 
1%- %& 1 
41 - 26% 35 
49%- 36 37 
101 - 77% 91 
56%- 37% 50 
19%- 9% 16 
6%- 3 3 
19%- 11 15 
20%- 10 12 
24%- 12% #£=16 
29%- 15% 28 
11%- 75% 9 
67%- 50 57 
71%- 54% 60 
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Book Earns. Earns., 1940 Div. Div. Prices 1940 Price ° h 
Value 1939 m==months 1939 1940 High Low Now | 1g 13 
$57 $10.63 $5.05,6 m_ Int. Business Machines..... $6° $4.50° 19144-136 158 | 
66 y's aie i ee 3 eee: he Sa ae 1.60 2.40 62%- 38 49 | 
14 239 1.17,6m_ Int. Nickel of Canada...... 2 150  38%-19% 28 | KF L d 
9 30 0.76 0.02t,6 m Int. Tel. & Tel.........---. aa ee 8 rom Leaders 
/ 47 4.28 3.72, 9m Johns-Manville ........... 275 150 77%-44 67 | 
15 32 3.14 2.29,6 m Kennecott Copper......... 2 1.75a 38%- 24% 33 ae ' ‘al d 
4] 21 | ae ee NE TR Me nk ods dee bas 120 105a 2 -19% 25 | Our basic raw materials can stand a 
5 5 3.02  1.27,6m Kroger Grocery........... 2.50a 2 3414- 23% 32 tremendous demand beyond the pres- 
P 17 3.21 2.91,9m Ag kag Glass.. 2.75 1.50 5336- 30 45 ent without necessitating material or 
4] | are iggett yers “B”...... 5a 5a 10944- 87 98 i ice.—ALLAN M. 
- 49 S37 430° Loews, Inc........:-----. 250a 1.50 - 3756- 20% 27 ewe — Fr; Y Be se C 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Remember this about bubbles—the 
bigger they are, the more carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst—and 
the faster your highball goes flat. 

That’s why Canada Dry makes 
the bubbles in its club soda so small. 
This exclusive pin-point carbonation 
keeps Sparkling Canada Dry Vater 
lively 24 hours after 
the bottle’s opened! 
Try it and see! 

















CANADA DRY | 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Business and the Election 


NOVEMBER ELECTION results will have 
an immediate and far-reaching effect 
on business prospects and investment 
sentiment. A Willkie victory would 
mean a quick speeding-up of defense 
production, and a general resurgence 
of investor confidence, private employ- 
ment and industrial production. Busi- 
ness would step out of the dog house. 

On the other hand, success of the 
third-term campaign would signalize a 
continuation of strong Federal controls 
over all economic activity, with prob- 
ably increased government supervision 
and management of the major defense 
industries. All restraints on Federal 
spending would be relaxed for four 
more years, heightening inflation fears. 


Real defense production, for the 
most part, remains today in the plan- 
ning phases of expansion. Save in 
those industries where a vast unused 
capacity already was at hand—as in 
steel, chemicals, lumber, machine tools 
and textiles— emergency production 
has not yet begun. 

It is seldom realized, for example, 
that the procurement program laid be- 
fore the National Defense Advisory 
Commission in May called for equip- 
ment for only 275,000 men. It was not 
until July that the present program, 
which contemplates a standing force of 
2,000,000 men, was given the Commis- 
sion. And not until Sept. 10 were ap- 
propriations for this final program 
actually available. To date, therefore, 
our industrial structure hardly has felt 
the first impact of the defense program. 

Official figures on airplane plant ca- 
pacity illustrate the general picture. On 
July 1, 1940, floor space in aircraft 
factories was 10,300,000 square feet. 
Today’s program calls for immediate 
expansion of this area to 31,250,000 
square feet. 

Employment in these factories must 
expand from 60,000 to 312,000, ac- 
cording to‘a recent report by Produc- 
tion Chairman William S. Knudsen. 
“This was in airplane plants alone,” 
Knudsen continued. “Engine plants, 
propeller plants and accessory plants 
all had to go up in the same propor- 


tion, so you see there was something 
which could not be done over night. 
. . . An arrangement has been made 
with the British whereby they are al- 
lowed to place orders securing about 
40% of the planes made in the United 
States during the next 18 months, 
which will give the United States a 
sufficient quantity to meet the require- 
ments of the program.” 


American opinion has failed to grasp 
the epochal sweep of recent events in 
the Balkans. The economic conse- 
quences of the Axis advance through 
Rumania, plus quick economic pene- 
tration of Yugoslavia, signalize a re- 
casting of the entire Continent in terms 
of raw materials and foreign trade. 

Diplomatic reports indicate that 
Greece and Turkey likewise will pass 
soon into the Axis economic orbit. 
With Spain already in the Rome-Berlin 
picture, the Continent presents today, 
for the first time in modern history, a 
practical setting for long-term econom- 
ic hegemony under unified political 
domination. 

American foreign trade will not feel 
the ultimate impact of these momen- 
tous developments so long as defense 
demands press at home. Beneath this 
shallow surface, however, are changes 
which must influence U. S. economy 
profoundly over the long term. In any 
event, the European picture today ap- 
pears to indicate an early re-appraisal 
of U. S. foreign policy—regardless of 
election results next month. Reciprocal 
trade treaties have been the keystone of 
American policy since 1933. What a 
program of trade treaties may mean 
when all trade is gone is worthy of 
national inquiry. 

Equally significant, for its direct 
bearing upon the war outlook, is the 
fact that a United States of Europe 
under Axis management practically 
nullifies the most powerful British 
weapon—the blockade. With the Bal- 
kans in the Italo-German barter zone, 
every resource of food and basic ma- 
terials now is within the easy reach of 
the Axis powers. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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DO YOU KNOW-— 


Who Sold the First Automobile of 
Record? When? 


What Are the Smallest and Largest Checks 
Drawn in Business? Where Are They? 


Who Secured a Posed Photograph of the 
Head of the Catholic Church for Adver- 
tising? 

What Multi-Millionaire Had a Fear Com- 
plex that Led to His Suicide? 


What Was the Best Investment Ever Made 
by B. C. FORBES? 


Why a Schoolboy Refused to Shake Hands 
with Thomas Edison? 


Why Charles Steinmetz Deserted His 
Plant for Three Days Without Telling 
Anyone? 


What Business Leaders Are Prolific Read- 
ers? 


What Corporation Head Repeatedly 
Changed Jobs in His Earlier Days? 


What Executive Won His First Major 
Advancement at 5:30 in the Morning? 


What Is the Most Important Stroke in 
Golf? In the Business of Life? 


You'll Find the Answers to These and 
Hundreds of Other Questions About 
American Business Life and Business 
Leaders in 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG MEN 


by B.C. FORBES 


Here are intimate, off-the-record anecdotes about business 
leaders and men in public life that 


—Will Make You Smile 
—Will Help You Think Straight 
—Will Encourage Your Resourcefulness 
—Will Hearten You in Your Daily Tasks 
—Will Make Your Conversation Sparkle 


Only a writer of B. C. FORBES’ wide friendships, experience 
and interests could secure and keep alive such a wealth of 
enlightening, entertaining anecdotes. Anecdotes you will 
enjoy reading—anecdotes you can use in your everyday 
conversation—anecdotes for your next “talk.” 


Intimate! 


The Answers to These and Countless 
Other Questions to Help You Get 
More Out of Business and the Busi- 
ness of Life Are Yours in... 







Illuminating! 


"Reagents ON APPROVAL OFFER ———=— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 11-1 | 


Pa ARUN GT NES REL ND LR Se IN 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of B. C. FORBES’ new book, “Little Bits 
About Big Men,” on approval. I will either pay $2.50 plus postage 
when billed or return book within 5 days if it does not suit my needs. 
(On approval offer good in U. S. only.) 


ee 


0 B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH YOUR 
COPY IF YOU REMIT NOW. Check here if you enclose $2.50 
‘ me Oe om VE my panes Same refund privilege 
. (If resident of N. Y. C., add Sc for sales tax.) 





Inspiring! 








Copr., 1940, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


"YES, THOSE EXTRAS IN SLOWER- BURNING 
CAMELS COUNT WITH ME. CAMELS ARE 
EXTRA MILD AND COOL. THEIR FULL, 
RICH FLAVOR ALWAYS HOLDS A FRESH 
APPEAL FOR ME.’ 


PRESIDENT, W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


GET THE “EXTRAS" 
WITH SLOWER-BURNING 


CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 





MASTER SEEDSMAN, 
DAVID BURPEE 


Once in a million times he gets 
that certain extra quality in 
a flower. But in his cigarette he 
gets the extras every time 
with slower-burning Camels 


E follows springtime up and 

down the continent, shuttling 
precious seeds and plants by air to 
kaleidoscope three generations of 
flower life into less than a year. Even 
then, it took him years to get a mari- 
gold with odorless foliage (“Burpee 
Gold,” shown at left)...even longer 
to get his amazing new “Wildfife” 
marigold. 

But every time David Burpee lights 
up a cigarette, he knows he’s going 
to get mildness, coolness, and flavor— 
with that extra measure of each that 
makes such a difference to the critical 
smoker. ; 

For he smokes costlier tobaccos 
matchlessly blended into a cigarette 
that is slower-burning... free from 
flavor-dulling heat and the irritating 
qualities of too-fast burning. Yes, 
he smokes Camels. Try Camels your- 
self. Enjoy the extras— including 
extra smoking (see below). 


EXTRA MILDNESS 


EXTRA COOLNESS 
EXTRA FLAVOR 


In recent laboratory tests, Camels burned 
25% slower than the average of the 15 
other of the largest-selling brands tested— 
slower than any of them. That means, 
on the average, a smoking p/us equal to 


9 EXTRA SMOKES 
PER PACK! 








